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Now Completed 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


With Illustrations. 
Edited by CHARLES HARDING FIRTH 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. 


The publication of the sixth volume now completes this 
first illustrated edition of Macaulay's History. 

“Care and erudition have been displayed in the selection 
of illustrations. . . One can only repeat that the 
work deserves all praise and be glad that if the History has 
waited a strangely long time for this sort of edition it has 
found the right hands to produce it.”"—The Nation. 

Six vols. each, $3.25. The set $19.50. 


Now Completed 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
By ARTHUR D. INNES 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. Before the English Came to 1485. Vol. II. 1485- 
1688. Vol. III. 1689-1802. Vol. IV. 1802-1914. 
(Just Published.) 
_ “Mr. Innes represents the newer school that is more 
dispassionately concerned with the evolution of modern 
society. . . . The narrative thus unfolds the record of 
the British Empire and not merely the history of the English 
a. - + + A vital and significant interpretation.” — 
he Annals of the American p Pee moe of Political and Social 
Science. Now Complete in 4 vols. 
Each vol. 12°, $1.60. Library edition, each vol. 8°, $3.25. 





ALLEGED GERMAN OUTRAGES 


Report of the Committee Appointed by His Britannic Majesty's 
Government and Presided over by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bryce, O. M., etc., etc., formerly British Ambassador at 
Washington. 

The most authoritative document so far published on the 
alleged German violations of the provisions of the Hague 

Convention. Paper 10 cents. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 
By LUIGI LUCIANI 
or of the Physiological Institute of the Royal University 
of Rome. 
Translated by FRANCES A. WELBY. 

To be completed in 4 vols. Vol. I. Circulation and 
Respiration. Vol. II. Internal Secretion, Digestion, Excre- 
tioa, The Skin. Vol. III. Muscular and Nervous Systems. 

(Just Published.) 
A notable intel- 


“An encyclopedic treatise. 
Each vol. $5.00 


lectual feat.’’—Sctence. 





Now Completed 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY AND AN- 


ALYSIS OF OILS, FATS AND WAXES 
By Dr. G. LEWKOWITSCH, M.A., F. I. C. 


“The vast range and scope of the work, its exhaustive 
treatment of detail, the fulness of its analytical information, 
render Dr. Lewkowitsch’s book the standard authority on 
this important subject.”—British Trade Journal. 

Now complete in three volumes, $18.00. 


Each volume separately, $6.50. 


RADIOGRAPHY, X-RAY, THERAPEU- 
TICS, AND RADIUM THERAPY 
By ROBERT KNOX 
M.D. (Edin.), M. R. C. S. (Eng.), etc. 


thoroughly practical work presenting the leading 
features in such a form that the beginner may easily acquire 
a working knowledge of radiography, radiation technique, 
and therapy. Plates, $8.00 





NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALY 
By EDWARD HUTTON 


“Naples and Southern Italy,” like Mr. Hutton’s other 
well-known works, is the result of keen observation and 
scholarly interpretation. Written in a singularly fascinating 
style, it is a delightful combination of historical lore and 
present-day facts. Colored illustrations, $2.00 


MODERN ILLUMINANTS AND 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 
By LEON GASTER and J. S. DOW. 

The authors have treated the subject in broad general 
lines. . . . The initial portion of the book is devoted 
mainly to the various illuminants, the central portion to 
photometry and the effect of light on the eye, and the last 
part to practical lighting problems. Illustrated $5.00 





THE FAMILY 
By HELEN BOSANQUET 


A scholarly estimate of the meaning and importance of 
the family as an institution in human society, explaining 
the leading theories and facts of its past history and consider- 


ing its influence in the social life of the present. 
New edition, $2.25. 





HANDWORK AS AN EDUCATIONAL 


MEDIUM 
By PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD 
M.A., D. Litt. (Lond.). 


A critical study and discussion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the claims of handwork rest, and the 
value of manual occupation as a potent means to mental 
culture. $1.00 
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F all the arguments made by the Germans 
since the Lusitania was sunk, the strongest 
is that peaceful citizens should not act as 

insurance for vessels carrying contraband of war. 
The Germans may well argue that a motor-lorrie 
or a railroad train carrying ammunition is not the 
place for non-combatants; why then a ship which is 
engaged in carrying ammunition? The difference 
between the ship and the train is the difference 
made by international law. Non-combatants have 
a legal right to be protected on ships; they have no 
such right on railroad trains or motor-buses. And 
since they had the right, since our government 
maintained that they had the right, the passengers 
on the Lusitania were illegally done to death. Yet 
if it were possible to retrace American policy since 
the war zone proclamation, it would be difficult not 
to regret that some clearer understanding with 
Germany was not reached then. As a matter of 


humanity and common sense we could in February 
have agreed that American passengers should not 
sail on ships carrying absolute contraband. It 
would have been a concession of technical rights, 
but technicalities have been worth arguing for only 


because they were the last remnants of internation- 
alism left standing in the wreckage of the war. 
They were worth arguing for, but not worth fight- 
ing for. This has been our attitude towards the 
British Orders in Council: that we intended to pro- 
test, but not to back our protest with force. And 
so in regard to Germany. We care about human 
safety at sea, about respect for non-combatant hu- 
manity, and not intrinsically about technical rights. 
But the Lusitania made an issue supremely more 
important than any legal discussion. It created a 
situation where any yielding of a technicality is an 
admission that “frightfulness” pays. We might 
agree with Germany that passengers should not 
travel on ammunition ships. We cannot agree 
with Germany that they shall be done to death. 
And if it should prove true that the Nebraskan 
was torpedoed, we should face the added diffi- 
culty that Germany had violated her own note of 
May eleventh and broken the truce which all de- 
cent negotiation requires. Here are the dilemmas 
that may be said to have crystallized in American 
opinion as it awaits the German reply to Mr. 
Wilson’s note. 


OLONEL Roosevelt's victory at Syracuse has 

all the elements of great significance, except 
the one which is perhaps most important of all. 
The case has not focussed political attention suff- 
ciently to stir much thinking. Had the trial taken 
place a year ago, it might well have made enormous 
contributions to a better understanding of political 
morality. Around the emotions of the contest it 
would have been possible to define more accurately 
than ever before what a boss is, what corruption 
is, what are the relations of officials to their parties. 
The trial furnished an admirable classroom, and 
nothing was lacking for a great national object les- 
son except the interest of the pupils. The sinking 
of the Lusitania and Italy’s declaration of war di- 
verted that interest, and so they have in the larg- 
est sense destroyed the value of the case. But the 
verdict is nevertheless a triumph for Mr. Roosevelt 
and a smashing humiliation for Mr. Barnes. The 
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Colonel was able to prove within the narrow limits 
of legalism an assertion which would have been 
humanly true even if the jury had gone against 
him. Printing contracts or no printing contracts, 
Mr. Barnes is typical of the profoundest corruption 
in our national life, because no democracy can en- 
dure if it is in the hands of men so cynically hostile 
to it. And though no one wishes to hound William 
Barnes or punish him unnecessarily, it must be clear 
to the leaders of the Republican party that his 
participation in the Constitutional Convention and 
in party affairs has now ceased to be decent or 
tolerable. He should retire, and try to be for- 
gotten. And if in his solitude he wishes to find 
some comfort, let it be this: he was destroyed be- 
cause he was the ablest, not because he was the 
worst of American bosses. The Republican party 
organization remains in the hands of men as re- 
actionary as he, but not so clever and not so sensi- 
tive and not so courageous. 


RESIDENT Wilson is emphatically right in 
continuing to call the attention of the public to 

the handicap under which American commerce is 
suffering through lack of a sea-going merchant 
marine. In one way or another there should be 
owned in the United States a sufficient number of 
ships to carry at least a part of the foreign trade of 
the country. Owing to the very high freights now be- 
ing paid, the number of vessels operated under the 
American flag has recently been increasing rapidly; 
but this condition is exceptional. Eventually the 
same old disagreeable dilemma which has availed to 
sweep American shipping off the high seas will re- 
turn in full force to plague the country. Under the 
navigation laws American vessels cannot compete 
with those of other countries. The standards of 
living which those laws guarantee to American sea- 
men cannot be impaired. If American vessels are 
to engage in foreign trade they will have to be 
operated at a commercial loss, and the only question 
is whether the government shall pay the loss as a 
subsidy to private owners or as a deficit in the op- 
eration of a government service. But if any ques- 
tion has been settled in this country it is that of 
ship subsidies; they could not be wrung from Con- 
gress even when the government was, in one way 
or another, subsidizing every other kind of eco- 
nomic activity. Assuming that we are going to have 
an American merchant marine, it must be owned 
and operated by the government. The administra- 
tion’s Shipping bill was defeated, but it will be easy 
to revive it under more favorable conditions at the 
next session of Congress. If as a result of the 
Pan-American Financial Convention the friendly 
interest and cooperation of the South American 
states can be secured, the establishment of a gov- 
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ernment line limited to carrying freight between 
the United States and the South American ports 
would stand a good chance. 


HETHER or not Italy had a sufficient legal 

pretext for breaking with her associates in 
the Triple Alliance has ceased to be a matter of 
much importance. She certainly had a plausible 
case, and under the rules of the game of European 
international politics no more was necessary. Italy’s 
partnership with the central Powers was em- 
phatically, almost exclusively, a matter of con- 
venience. It was typical of those merely diplomatic 
marriages among nations which are contracted for 
ulterior purposes, and which are intended not to 
give legal form to common aspirations and mutual 
loyalties but to avoid the inconveniences of their 
absence. The Austrian Emperor’s arraignment of 
Italian perfidy is not impressive. Both Austria- 
Hungary and Italy were playing their own hands 
without any very anxious solicitude for the interests 
of the rest of Europe. When, as the consequence 
of an aggressive act of the imperial Austrian gov- 
ernment, the Triple Alliance ceased to make for 
European peace, Italy was released from her ob- 
ligations and was justified, at least so far as her 
former partners were concerned, in pursuing an 
exclusively national policy. She was justified in 
using the situation created by the Austrian attack 
on Serbia for her own national benefit. By so do- 
ing she was merely paying any debt which she 
might owe to the central Powers in their own 
paper. Of course they prefer gold, but have they 
any right to ask for it? Nations which cannot be 
sure of converting their paper into gold should be 
careful not to issue too much paper. Italian par- 
ticipation in the war is plainly the legitimate out- 
come of the older predatory European system— 
the system which the Triple Alliance was intended 
to control, but which it succeeded only in perpetuat- 
ing and intensifying. 


HE important question is not whether Italy’s 

participation in the war on the side of the 
Allies has any justification under the old rules, 
but what effect it will have upon the possible es- 
tablishment of a new and better system. Such a 
system does not require that nations shall cease 
to be selfish, that they shall no longer pursue their 
special national interests, but it does absolutely 
require that they shall be disinterested, that they 
shall seek some fair adjustment between their own 
interests and the interests of their neighbors and 
political associates. Up to date Italy has given 
no proof of being disinterested. She may have 
been fully justified in rejecting the terms offered 
to her by her former allies, because of the lack of 
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any certainty of their ultimate fulfillment, but she 
may also be seeking certain territoriai advantages 
as the price of her participation which will gravely 
increase the difficulties of substituting a concert of 
Europe for the old competitive system. She is 
credited with seeking the exclusive political con- 
trol of the Istrian and Dalmatian coast, which 
would result in shutting off the Germans and the 
Slavs from an outlet to the Adriatic—an outlet of 
which they cannot be deprived without the frustra- 
tion of legitimate political and commercial ambi- 
tions. There is, to be sure, no proof that she has 
insisted upon such terms, and if she has insisted it 
is almost incredible that they should have been 
granted to her, but until the specifications of her 
agreement with the Allies are published these will 
all be under suspicion. Italy’s accession destroys 
any hope of an inoffensive peace—a peace on the 
basis of comparatively slight territorial changes. 
It places on the Allies the terrible responsibility 
of satisfying the national ambitions which they 
have released for the purpose of defeating their 
enemies, without creating new antagonisms and 
grievances no less dangerous than the old. If they, 
too, have been issuing paper which they cannot be 
sure of redeeming in gold, they will be substituting 
one morally bankrupt political system for another. 


CONSTITUTION has been defined as a 

body of rules and maxims in accordance with 
which the powers of sovereignty are habitually ex- 
ercised. It is supposed to define the relation of the 
various governmental organs to one another and to 
the state, and to determine those larger rights and 
powers and relations which are presumed to possess 
a certain permanency. But in actual practice our 
state constitutions have tended to lose this char- 
acter of an organic and fundamental law and to ap- 
proximate more nearly to the ordinary statute. To 
secure prohibition and then nail it down forever 
the easiest way is to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment. In our present Constitutional Convention 
in New York State all parties and groups, including 
even the leaders of labor, are seeking to write or- 
dinary laws into the Constitution. Thus represen- 
tatives of the State Federation of Labor ask that 
the Constitution compel the legislature to pass an 
old age pension bill, and provide for insurance 
against unemployment. They wish through con- 
stitutional amendment to make the state fund the 
sole agency for compensation insurance, and to 
keep the labor commission and the compensation 
commission separate departments of the govern- 
ment. But in trying to settle such details of legis- 
lation by means of a constitution, the unionists are 
guilty of exactly the practice of which employers 
have so often been guilty. Though in theory these 
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labor leaders oppose legalism, they are in practice 
legalistic. 


N New York State it is a misdemeanor for any 
person to give information about methods of 
regulating conception. Sentiment has crystallized 
recently against this costly and dangerous remnant 
of barbarism, and a movement is on foot to amend 
the law so that duly licensed physicians may teach 
their patients the means of contraception. Such an 
amendment means merely that all physicians may 
do legally for all patients what most physicians 
now do illegally for the well-to-do. The first pub- 
lic meeting in favor of this change was held Wed- 
nesday evening. It was significant in every way— 
for the fact that some of the best known physicians 
in New York lent their names to it, for the quiet 
dignity of the immense crowd, and perhaps most 
of all for the considerate and intelligent reporting 
done in the newspapers. The New York Times 
began its account of the meeting with the follow- 
ing remarks: 

At the Academy of Medicine last night, with the 
support of physicians of standing and workers in 
sociological fields, the recently agitated movement to 
remove legal prohibitions against communicating 
methods of birth control and prevention received 
striking evidence of public support. The largest crowd 
that has gathered in the hall of that dignified and 
conservative institution in many months was on hand 
early. . . 

Those who addressed the meeting were doctors, 
nurses and settlement workers. The terms used were 
as frank as those of the lecture room of the medical 
schools in spite of the fact that the men and women 
present in about equal proportions were not of the 
profession, and there was no evidence of any but a 
sincere and thoughtful attitude on the part of the 
hearers. 


T is a very pretty instrument of war that the 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Company de- 
scribes in the advertising columns of the 4 merican 
Machinist. It is a high explosive shell. Inside it 
are two explosive acids. ‘Fragments become coated 
with these acids in exploding and wounds caused 
by them mean death in terrible agony within four 
hours if not attended to immediately.”’ “From what 
we are able to learn of conditions ‘in the trenches,” 
it adds significantly, “it is not possible to get medi- 
cal assistance to anyone in time to prevent fatal 
results. It is necessary to immediately cauterize 
the wound if in the body or head, or to amputate 
if in the limbs, as there seems to be no antidote 
that will counteract the poison.”” On reading this 
the first impulse is to denounce the diabolic Ameri- 
cans who could callously advocate this ammuni- 
tion as “effective.” The second impulse is to de- 
nounce the government which could permit such 
ammunition to leave the country. But on reflec- 
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tion it becomes evident that no man in his senses 
could have written in such inhuman terms 
without anticipating just such reactions. What 
was the object of this infamous advertisement? 
Was it to sell a pedestal base machine, or was it 
to explode a poisonous shell of its own? The of- 
ficers of this company are A. L. Garford, J. P. 
Brophy, George Cook Ford and Herbert Rich, all 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Was not Mr. Garford Pro- 
gressive candidate for governor in 1912? How 
does he explain his advertisement? Does it speak 
for itself? Or does it speak for the majority 
stockholders, said to be “foreign capitalists’ ? 


N England until the end of April there were rep- 
resentative men and powerful organs of opin- 
ion ready and anxious to discuss a reasunable set- 
tlement, an honorable peace. Any group which, 
if opportunity offered, had declared against the 
crushing or humiliation of Germany would have 
been sure of a strong backing. Since the Lusitania 
was torpedoed, the English temper, judged by the 
English newspapers, has changed. The yellow 
press deliberately incited mobs to the violence which 
destroyed the property and threatened the lives of 
Germans in England. This violence, though not 
suggested beforehand by the more decent papers, is 
approved by some of them after the fact. The 
Morning Post, the ablest organ of Toryism, has 
an editorial containing these words: “‘We confess 
that we are not sufficiently democratic as a general 
rule to rejoice over precedents which are estab- 
lished by riot. But in the present case our regret 
about the method is tempered by satisfaction over 
the result. The mob was in substance right.” 


N the caveat emptor principle, Sam S. and Lee 

Shubert, Inc., have a legitimate grievance 
against the theatrical critic of the New York Times. 
The Times, from the Shubert standpoint, is a bene- 
ficiary of the theatrical business. It gets part of 
its income from the Shuberts. What does it mean, 
then, by employing a man who helps damage Shu- 
bert expectancies? On the assumption that the 
public is docile and ignorant the Shuberts prepare 
certain goods for the market. They have a fair 
chance to dispose of these goods if the public’s 
docility and ignorance are respected. But the 
Times critic does not respect them. He realizes 
that the producer has money at stake, but he fan- 
tastically insists that the public has money at stake 
as well. What the Shuberts cannot understand is 
the zeal of the Times in assuming inspectorship, 
especially when they profit by the business. 
Some day a light may dawn on the Shuberts. Mean- 
while it is earnestly to be hoped that the Times will 
be maintained in legal victory. 
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Schism in the Liberal Party 


HE German newspapers are unexpectedly 

shrewd in declining to read a specious and 
comforting lesson into the British Cabinet crisis. 
It does not mean any infirmity of British national 
purpose with respect to the war. The refusal to 
suppress domestic dissensions even in the midst of 
a dangerous public emergency is not, in the case of 
Great Britain, a sign of weakness. Englishmen 
are so accustomed to the indiscreet expression of 
their dissensions under any and all circumstances 
that weakness would ensue rather from the attempt 
at suppression than from their candid revelation. 
A nation like France, in which differences of polliti- 
cal conviction have so frequently exploded in revo- 
lution, may not be able to indulge in cabinet crises 
during war without imperilling national unity; but 
in Great Britain the safety of the commonwealth 
does not demand any similar prudence. A whole- 
some, self-governing democracy lives by virtue of 
an unimpeded process of domestic readjustment, 
which, whenever it is delayed or forcibly sup- 
pressed merely accumulates and overflows into 
still more radical future changes. The coalition 
Cabinet implies a more rather than less vigorous 
and resolute prosecution of the war. 

Although the significance of the Cabinet crisis 
is clearly domestic, its probable effect upon British 
internal politics is not nearly so clear; neither is it 
altogether promising. Novel and obscure condi- 
tions are at work. A coalition ministry during 
a grave national emergency is a normal expedient 
in France or Italy, countries governed by parlia- 
ments which are not dominated by two strong and 
responsible parties. The immensity of the public 
danger forces the several factions to sink their 
differences and assure to the government sufficient- 
ly loyal and firm support. But the British Gov- 
ernment is supposed to have loyal and firm sup- 
port without the use of any such expedient. In 
this country and in Great Britain the government 
has been controlled by one of two partisan or- 
ganizations, both of which claim to be trustworthy 
agencies of national policy. They both claim to 
be fully competent to govern the country without 
the help of any other political groups. A party 
controlling a majority in the House of Commons 
which is obliged to seek the support of its opponents 
has confessed to weakness and inadequacy. It has 
ceased to be national. 

The inability of the Liberal Party to continue 
the prosecution of the war without calling other 
parties to its assistance is certainly a confession of 
partisan weakness and probably a prophecy of dis- 
integration. Liberalism, both as a party and as a 
creed, is becoming a house divided against itself. 
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Englishmen of Liberal opinions have been united 
hitherto chiefly by certain common interests and 
opinions with respect to questions of domestic 
policy. They have been divided from their op- 
ponents the Conservatives chiefly by differences 
about domestic policy. The assumption has been 
that domestic political problems were of preponder- 
ant importance and were not necessarily entangled 
with questions of foreign policy. This assump- 
tion has been largely true for one hundred years, 
but it has recently ceased to be true. In so far as 
it has ceased to be true, the effectiveness of the 
Liberal party as an agency of government has been 
very much impaired. 

After a long period of sterility in domestic leg- 
islation the Liberals assumed office in 1906 for 
the purpose of realizing a program of social and 
industrial reform. They had no special foreign 
policy of their own and no intention of repudiating 
that of their predecessors. The Liberal Cabinet 
modified its Conservative inheritance only in the 
interest of development. During the fierce party 
contests over the Lloyd George Budget and the 
Parliament Bill foreign affairs were even more 
than usually submerged, and were left chiefly in 
the hands of the Foreign Secretary. Sir Edward 
Grey was, indeed, severely criticized by a radical 
pacifist minority in his own party, which feared and 
disliked the consequences of too close an associa- 
tion with France and Russia; but the group was 
able and insistent rather than numerous. Its 
criticism did not make much impression upon of- 
cial Liberalism or upon general public opinion. 

This indifference and distraction were most un- 
fortunate because the Cabinet and the party were 
confronted with the necessity of thinking clearly 
and of making one of the most critical decisions in 
British history. German aggression was steadily 
becoming an intolerable menace in the eyes of many 
Englishmen and of the rulers of France and Russia. 
It was forcing Great Britain by imperceptible de- 
grees into closer relations with the Dual Alliance, 
but the extent of this relationship and its respon- 
sibilities remained none the less dangerously 
ambiguous. Great Britain acted as a friend of 
France, but continued to seek an understanding 
with Germany. Neither the German nor the 
French Foreign Offices knew how Great Britain 
would jump in the event of war between the two 
groups of powers. The reason they did not know 
was because the British Cabinet had not made up 
its own mind, and had not decided whether it would 
advise Parliament to go into such a fight or stay 
out of it. The Cabinet and the party were hope- 
lessly divided on the question and did not dare to 
raise it. They lived on in the hope that events 


would never demand of them an answer. 
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When Germany did insist upon an answer, the 
Liberal party was saved from immediate schism 
by the violation of Belgium, but the schism could 
not be ultimately avoided. The party had been 
sufficiently united for the promotion of domestic 
social policies. It was not united as to the proper 
object and methods of British foreign policy, nor 
as to the desirable reaction of foreign policy upon 
the domestic program. Liberals might be able 
to sink their differences as long as the war lasted; 
but the discussion of terms of peace and of the 
military and foreign policy of the country upon the 
close of the war would have revealed irreconcil- 
able differences of conviction. A coalition ministry 
composed of the centers of the old Liberal and the 
former Conservative parties would have followed 
hard upon the cessation of hostilities. Just why 
another kind of a coalition has become immediate- 
ly necessary has not as yet been sufficiently ex- 
plained, but whatever the novel complications of 
the crisis, it is indirectly the consequence of dis- 
sensions within the Liberal party. If that party 
had been united and strong it could have disposed 
of Winston Churchill without itself abandoning 
responsibility for the government of the country. 

In all probability the successful prosecution of 
the war is now supposed to demand policies ob- 
noxious to many Liberals. Conscription is likely 
to be necessary in case the war lasts through the 
summer of 1916, and the Liberals may prefer to 
share with the Conservatives the responsibility for 
proposing such an unpopular measure. Again, the 
Cabinet may have been obliged to secure the as- 
sistance of Italy by promises which involved Great 
Britain in onerous continental responsibilities, and 
pacifist Liberals might well prefer to disassociate 
themselves from sucha policy. Finally, the opposi- 
tion which the Lloyd George program of liquor 
regulation provoked among the Conservatives may 
have convinced the Cabinet of the impossibility of 
avoiding contentious legislation during war except 
by the continental expedient of a so-called national 
ministry. 

In any event the schism runs deep, and it may 
be many years before the Liberals regain their 
cohesion. Questions of foreign policy will remain 
not only of critical importance, but they will be- 
come, far more than they have been in the past, 
the occasion of strenuous partisan controversy. 
The formation of a party which combines a moder- 
ate and considerate nationalism in foreign affairs 
with a sincere democratic radicalism on questions 
of domestic policy is improbable. Both the Liberal 
and Conservative parties may well disintegrate in- 
to groups, which will occupy a certain relation one 
to another on problems of external politics, and a 
different relation on problems of internal politics. 
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A party which is capable of governing a country 
must be united both upon domestic and foreign 
policies, and so much of a union seems to be far 
from realization. The party system may not, in- 
deed, recover its vitality until the formation of an 
Imperial Parliament necessitates a sharp separation 
between the foreign policy of the Empire and the 
domestic policies of its constituent self-governing 
democracies. 


Economic Reserves in Peace 


HE loans already issued on account of the 

European war considerably exceed ten bil- 
lions of dollars, and this represents only a part of 
its tragic waste. A world deeply impoverished: 
such is the preliminary judgment of the economist. 
But there is a qualification to be made before we 
accept this judgment. Of the wealth destroyed in 
war, some part, large or small, would never have 
come into existence had there been no war. Every 
state, so even our most conservative writers af- 
firm, has economic reserves not utilized in time of 
peace that may be drawn upon in time of war. Re- 
call the prosperity of the industrial North in our 
own Civil War; the quick recovery of France from 
the disasters of 1870; the upward movement of 
Japanese industry and commerce during and after 
the costly war with Russia. We have seen sta- 
tistics of Bulgarian production during the Balkan 
Wars that would almost justify the inference that 
a country prospers best when all its able-bodied 
men are fighting beyond the frontiers. Conclusions 
as to the present industrial state of the warring na- 
tions of Europe would be premature, yet all the 
evidence at hand conspires to prove that employ- 
ment is more general, equipment more fully utilized, 
than in time of peace. 

There are no satisfactory data for estimating 
the reserve economic powers of a nation. But in 
this country we regard the times as satisfactory 
when unemployment does not exceed ten per cent; 
and times are very good indeed when our in- 
dustrial equipment is running up to ninety per cent 
of its capacity. Accordingly it is a moderate esti- 
mate that we hold ten per cent of our economic 
power in reserve—or, more properly speaking, 
permit this ten per cent to go to waste. Our an- 
nua! production of wealth can hardly be less than 
twenty-five billions. Two and a half billions— 
an amount equal to the borrowings of Great Britain 
since the opening of the war—is, then, a con- 
servative estimate of the reserves upon which we 
might draw if we were ourselves engaged in war. 

All this is commonplace. What is remarkable is 
the confidence expressed by even the most ortho- 
dox writers on finance that in case of war we 
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should find a way to tap this reserve, which we 
seem not able to do in time of peace. This exist- 
ence of the reserve, it is generally agreed, is a 
matter of maladjustment. Demand can never be 
exactly determined, hence comes a natural hesita- 
tion on the part of supply to develop in full meas- 
ure. There are delays in shipment of raw ma- 
terials and finished products, delays in payment, 
and bad debts; and all these things produce sporad- 
ic shut-downs throughout the industrial system. The 
several classes of laborers and of material means 
of production are never at hand in ideal propor- 
tions; hence arises simultaneous scarcity and super- 
fluity of productive elements. Such is our condi- 
tion in time of peace. But in what respect does 
war improve it? Whatever uncertainty there was 
as to demand is increased by war. Transportation 
agencies are thrown into confusion, credit is im- 
paired, and in the natural course of events enlist- 
ment is more likely to carry away the efficient 
workers, who are always scarce, than the inefficient, 
who are too numerous. Viewed mechanically, war 
ought to increase our economic reserve forces— 
waste forces—instead of drawing upon them for 
its sustenance. 

Plainly, a mechanical view of the situation is 
misleading. What differentiates the war spirit 
from the spirit of peace is the substitution in war 
of national and social organic forces for the more 
or less mechanical private forces operative in peace. 
In war we are conscious of the solidarity of inter- 
ests, and act cooperatively; in peace we allow our 
private interests a dominance that admits a vast 
deal of “lost motion.” Under modern conditions 
of war the intervention of the government in in- 
dustry is far-reaching, and such intervention is sec- 
onded by organized action on the part of great 
private interests. 

Government intervention may take the form of 
offering a secure market for the products of in- 
dustry. Almost anything may serve as a munition 
of war; besides, the industry of a state may be 
kept employed on supplies to be used in replacing 
the works, public or private, destroyed by war. 
Thus it is said that the French government is 
actively assembling structural and other material 
to repair the destruction wrought in northern 
France. Government intervention does not, how- 
ever, confine itself to the creation of a market by 
orders on public account. Still more significant 
in the present European crisis is the support given 
by the governments, through national credit in- 
stitutions, to enterprises supplying the ordinary 
markets, domestic and foreign. The British plan 
of guaranteeing credits through the Bank of Eng- 
land in order to enable the exporters and manu- 
facturers to keep up “business as usual,” is already 
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familiar to all students of war finance. There ap- 
pears to be good reason for believing that Germany 
has proceeded even more systematically to organize 
the national credit and place it at the disposal of 
industry. No producer, large or small, is permitted 
to cease operations for want of funds. To this 
fact we may ascribe the boldness with which Ger- 
man constructors proceed to lay down great com- 
mercial vessels that will be excluded from the seas 
for an indefinite period of time. We may be sure 
that the great private financial houses in all the 
countries at war are cooperating unreservedly 
with the government in providing credit for under- 
takings that would in time of peace be regarded as 
risky, and hence would languish for want of funds. 

The war spirit creates no new resources. It 
organizes the financial power of a nation and di- 
rects it, not according to narrow principles of 
solvency alone, but according to broader principles 
that take into account also the national interest in 
a steadily functioning industry and a fully employed 
working population. The government and the 
financial institutions of national magnitude thus 
take upon themselves a part of the responsibility 
for directing the course of industry, and assume a 
part of the risks of loss. According to prevailing 
economic theory, the actual losses ought to be 
serious. The approved producer, sure that his 
bank loans will not be called in, will proceed with 
less than his usual caution. Some misdirection of 
economic resources would, indeed, seem inevitable 
under the conditions. And yet experience apparent- 
ly proves that the results attained through intro- 
ducing the spirit of organization into industry are 
salutary. If we relied in time of war upon the 
same forces that are operative in time of peace, 
we should expect far more disorder, far more un- 
employment, in war than in peace. We actually 
have less. 

Two billions and a half represent our reserve 
economic forces, unutilized, wasting year by year. 
If we were at war we should find a way to put a 
great part of these resources to use. Why can we 
not find a way of doing this in time of peace? Are 
we so well supplied with all the necessities and com- 
forts of life that this colossal waste is a matter of 
indifference to us? Consider the fact that we have 
millions of homes in which little children are grow- 
ing up, underfed, improperly clad, to become a prey 
to disease and often, consequently, to vice and 
crime. Consider the fact that there is scarcely a 


great work of public utility in the whole country 
that is not handicapped or thwarted for want of 
funds. And yet we permit two billions and a half 
of economic resources to run to waste, even con- 
gratulating ourselves on the fact that we have them 
to draw upon in case of war. 
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The End of the Protocol 


HE protocol in the cloak, suit, and skirt in- 

dustry of New York City has come to an end 
through the action of the manufacturers. Under 
that protocol, which has been in operation in the 
industry during the last five years, sanitary condi- 
tions in the shops have been revolutionized, wages 
raised, labor conditions improved, and thousands 
of grievances amicably settled. The protocol 
brought manufacturer and workman together. It 
enabled each to understand to some extent the diffi- 
culties under which the other labored. It achieved 
much by mediation and compromise. It became 
one of the most significant and hopeful experi- 
ments in our whole industrial laboratory. 

Legally the manufacturers had the right to end 
the protocol, inasmuch as it was not a time agree- 
ment but terminable at will. Their responsibility 
therefore is purely moral. When, however, the 
manufacturers seek to shift the blame for the 
rupture by asserting that the union had already 
broken the agreement, they are evading the real 
issue. Both the union and the Manufacturers’ 
Association have at various times violated the 
agreement, and the protocol itself provides ma- 
chinery for determining and correcting such viola- 
tions. If the union was acting contrary to protocol 
law, the manufacturers had their remedy under 
the protocol. The Board of Arbitration, the high- 
est court in the industry, was about to assemble. 
The manufacturers refused to meet the Board. 
They did not want their grievances settled. What 
they wanted was the destruction of the proto- 
col. 

We believe that this action of the manufacturers 
was ill-judged, for the protocol was as useful to 
them as to the wage-earners. The grievances now 
settled by the Association of the Manufacturers 
and the trade union must hereafter be settled in 
some way or other by the individual employer, who 
has more to lose and less capacity to negotiate. 
Even if no general strike occurs, a series of petty 
conflicts is likely to break out, with resulting in- 
security and repression. The destruction of the 
union, if that occurs, would mean a return to a 
competitive exploitation of labor which would 
gravely handicap the best employers, strengthen 
more unscrupulous manufacturers, and sooner or 
later result in the break-up of the Manufacturers’ 
Association. In their own interest the manufac- 
turers who have just smashed the protocol will in 
the end be compelled to build up some substitute 
agreement. 

In the meanwhile the industry may not be able 
to avoid a destructive and senseless strike. If such 
a strike takes place, either immediately or later, 
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the issue is likely to be falsely stated and the pub- 
lic misled. It is an evil time for the sewing-trade 
unions, for the confessions of ‘“‘Dopey Benny” re- 
veal how in the past several agents of these or- 
ganizations have availed themselves of the ser- 
vices of gangsters to beat up strikebreakers. That 
individual manufacturers have employed exactly 
the same class of men for equally brutal purposes is 
well known, but far more difficult to prove, since 
the manufacturers deal only with licensed detective 
bureaus, which in turn hire gangsters. Because of 
the public indignation, the union in case of a strike 
will be represented as a wholly lawless organiza- 
tion intent upon destroying industrial freedom and 
taking away from the employer the last vestige 
of his authority in the factory. 

For the manufacturers have many fine phrases, 
which we may shortly see paraded in all solemnity 
in the newspapers. They claim “the right to dis- 
charge,” “the right of administrative judgment,” 
“the right to reorganize their shops.” But all 
these phrases come down to a matter of dollars and 
cents and exploitation. The employers desire an 
unlimited and unquestioned right to discharge, not 
for principle’s sake, but in order to pay lower 
wages. The workmen oppose this claim, not only 
to protect their union but because they want higher 
wages. 

The difficulty is inherent in the industry as at 
present organized. Hundreds of shops make thou- 
sands of styles of garments. There is no one 
standard of wage payment for all these different 
styles, and each manufacturer is obliged to come 
to an agreement with his employees over the price 
' which he is to pay for the making of each style. 
In these daily agreements his employees are repre- 
sented by their committee, and the chairman of 
such a price committee, if he is an unreasonable 
man, can be exceedingly troublesome. But if the 
manufacturer is to have the right arbitrarily to 
discharge such union representatives, all collective 
bargaining will cease. The employer would only 
have to state the price (which means the wages) 
he is willing to pay, and if his terms were not ac- 
cepted, he couid throw the committeeman out of 
his job and oblige his employees to select a more 
amenable representative. Such a situation would 
be intolerable. Whether there is a strike or not, 
the employers and the employees in this industry 
must in their joint interest again come together to 
determine the principles ‘by which wages are to be 
fixed in this highly competitive seasonal industry. 

These principles, when they come to be fixed, 
cannot be far different from those laid down by the 
Board of Arbitration in its last session in January. 
Under that award, the employer enjoys the right 
to discharge, but such discharge is subject to re- 
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view by a disinterested and impartial tribunal, and 
may be set aside if unfair, unreasonable or dis- 
criminatory. Administrative control within the fac- 
tory is retained by the employer, but safeguards 
are given to the union to prevent such control being 
used to break down collective bargaining. 

By what machinery these principles may be car- 
ried into effect in the present temper of the two 
parties cannot now be predicted. It would seem to 
us desirable to establish a trade agreement having 
a time element, in order to concentrate discontent 
at a given date instead of spreading it over the 
whole year. The right to strike a shop, like the 
right of arbitrary discharge, must during the term 
of the agreement be given up, and machinery 
should be provided, similar to that which existed 
last week, for the rapid and impartial considera- 
tion of grievances. It would be well if the role 
of lawyers under a new agreement were more 
limited than it was under the protocol, and if 
the proceedings could be rather in the spirit of 
mediation than in that of litigation. Finally, what- 
ever the machinery adopted, some form of stand- 
ardizing the prices of work should be carried 
through, in order to allow real collective bargain- 
ing for the whole industry, instead of splitting 
the problem of price-setting into a multitude of 
petty squabbles taking place daily in all the shops 
of the city. It was these squabbles which led to 
the discontent on both sides and to the breaking 
down of the protocol. 

The protocol is at an end, and it is possible 
that it will never be re-established under that name. 
Some new agreement, however, is immediately nec- 
essary. Unless collective bargaining is resumed, 
the whole industry will degenerate, and the burden 
of the anarchical conditions which will result will 
not fall upon the workers alone. 
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Italy Takes the Field 


OR every Italian the achievement of Napo- 
leon in his famous campaign of 1797 must 
shine forth as a promise and as an example 

at the moment when Italy is about to undertake the 
problem which was set for Bonaparte more than 
a century ago. Not since the great war began has 
there been so complete a repetition of the circum- 
stances of a Napoleonic campaign as in northern 
Italy at the present hour. 

In the early weeks of 1797 Napoleon had finally 
disposed of the Austrian troops in the Valley of 
the Po. He had captured Mantua, occupied Ver- 
ona, forced the line of the Mincio, won Arcola, and 
blocked a great Austrian army descending from the 
Tyrol in the glorious battle of Rivoli. He was 
now ready to assume the offensive and to carry the 
war into Austria, to the gates of Vienna. 

His problem in the main recalls that of the 
Italian general staff to-day. The Austrian army 
lay in a broad circle from the Tyrol to the Adri- 
atic, its lines resting on the Upper Adige, the Carnic 
and the Julian Alps; its advance guard held the east 
bank of Tagliamento, but a few miles from the 
present Austro-Italian frontier. The hostile circle 
Napoleon broke at three points. While he forced 
the Tagliamento, Joubert and Massena cleared the 
Tyro, moved down the valley of the Drave and 
joined their commander at Klagenfurt. Thus 
united, the army defeated the Austrians at Unz- 
markt and Neumarkt, moved eastward to Leoben. 
The advance patrols had reached the summit of the 
Semmering and were looking down upon the hills 
about Vienna, when Austria gave up the fight and 
the Treaty of Campoformio ended the war. 

Unhappily for the Italians, while in appearance 
the problem remains unchanged the conditions have 
been enormously transformed in the century that 
has passed. To-day the whole Tyrolese district 
has been fortified, that great peninsula of Austrian 
territory extending down into Italy; the frontier 
within twenty miles of Verona has become a sally 
port from which Austrian and German troops can 
burst into the Valley of the Po, protected on their 
flank and rear by the great fortifications which 
command the few roads through the Dolomites. 

Before Italian troops can make any real ad- 
vance toward Vienna, then, it will be necessary to 
break down this great circle of Austrian fortresses 
which bold the doorways to Italy, the gates through 
which have come all the Germanic invasions. In 
Napoleon’s time this was a light task, for the de- 
feat of the field armies decided the control of the 
roadways, after the fortresses in the Valley of the 


Po had fallen. But to-day, recalling what the 
French have accomplished in the Argonne, what 
the Austrians themselves have achieved in the Car- 
pathians, it is hardly possible to exaggerate the dif- 
ficulties confronting the Italians in mountains far 
surpassing the Carpathians and the Vosges. 

Until the Tyrol redoubt is broken down, Italy 
cannot move. Look at the map and it will be seen 
that Austrian territory in the broad circle from the 
mouth of the Isonzo to the environs of Verona al- 
most surrounds the northeastern province of Italy, 
which is the Venetia. Between Verona and the sea 
about Venice the distance is less than seventy miles. 
Could the Austrians, supported by the Germans, 
break out of the Tyrol along the valleys of the 
Brenta and the Adige, reach the Verona-Venice 
railroad, they would cut the line of communications 
of Italian troops to the north and east, isolate 
them, envelop them. While these Italian troops 
were striving to force an entrance into Austria from 
Pontobba to Gorizia, Austria, relying on her forts, 
could strike at their rear. 

The real Italian front thus begins along the 
Verona-Venice railroad. But can the forts which 
command this line on the Italian side withstand the 
heavy artillery of the Germans? Would it not 
be possible for the Germans, recalling their victor- 
ious corps from the Carpathians, to launch one 
more offensive, this time at the Italians, to carry 
their drive south through Verona to the north bank 
of the Po and the east bank of the Mincio, take 
possession again of the famous old quadrilateral, 
Verona, Peschiera, Legnago and Mantua? 

Could they do this the Austro-Germans would 
instantly shorten their own front. Instead of hav- 
ing to defend the whole circle from the Lago di 
Garda to the mouth of the Isonzo, their front 
would follow the Mincio and the Po to the sea, a 
line barely a fourth as long, resting upon the sea 
and the mountains and behind two considerable 
rivers. The military advantages of such an offen- 
sive thrust are then patent. The war would thence- 
forth for long months be fought on Italian soil, the 
situation in northern France would be repeated. 
Once the line were established, relatively few troops 
would be required to hold it. 

Political effects, too, would flow from a success- 
ful German offensive. Defeat, disaster and inva- 
sion in the opening weeks would do much to shake 
the faith of the Italians in the ministry which, 
against the efforts of the most adroit of Italian 
statesmen, is now committed to war. The loss of 
Verona and Padua, the destruction of Venice, which 
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would be an inevitable consequence of German suc- 
cess north of the Po, might produce internal dis- 
orders in Italy. But if it failed to do this it might 
still avail to hold back Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece. 
It might demonstrate anew and by the German 
method of “‘terribleness” how costly it is to make 
war upon Germany. 

Between the Napoleonic parallel of 1797 and 
the German method well established in 1914, it 
seems wiser in the present circumstances to effect 
the latter. So far as it is possible to see, the Italian 
phase of the great war promises to open with a 
new German offensive. Because of the Tyrolese 
forts Italy cannot start for Vienna in the opening 
days. Weeks and months must pass before she can 
reduce this great redoubt, or drive her columns 
north to Botzen, thus blocking the great Adige fun- 
nel down which Germany can pour army corps from 
the Brenner. In these weeks and months it is wise 
to look for an effort on the part of Germany to 
carry the war into the Valley of the Po. 

One other consideration must be weighed. From 
the Upper Engadine, across Swiss territory, there 
leads an admirable road from the head-waters of 
the Inn to the Valley of the Adda. By crossing 
Swiss territory here the Germans could reach the 
Italian Plain with a minimum of difficulty. A 
similar violation of Swiss territory to the west 
would open Spliigen Pass from the Upper Rhine 
to the Val San Giacomo, leading down to Lake 
Como. These passes are eccentric to Swiss defence, 
could not be defended by the Swiss themselves, and 
offer an inviting avenue for the German necessity, 
which “knows no law.”’ 

Italy has, then, in addition to covering the fron- 
tier from the Adriatic to Lago di Garda, to watch 
for a possible German thrust through Swiss terri- 
tory which would threaten Milan and imperil all 
of Lombardy. She can hardly risk an offensive 
toward Vienna by the Napoleonic route while this 
peril is still threatening her. It is wholly reason- 
able to conclude, on the face of the military situa- 
tion, that Italy will put her masses on the frontier 
covering the Milan-Verona-Venice front, watching 
the passes from the Adda to the Brenta and push- 
ing her advance north rather than east. 

On the other hand, Italian reinforcements for the 
Dardanelles are practically certain to be sent. The 
operation is easy; Italy has sufficient troops to spare 
two or three corps, perhaps more. Her ambitions 
will drive her to do her’part in the destruction of 
the Turk, that her claim upon his estate may be 
correspondingly great. The Italian fleet and the 
Italian army are, then, sure to be represented be- 
fore the sea-gate to Constantinople. 

It is wholly possible that the Italian army will be 
landed at Enos and sent directly against Adrianople. 
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This would serve to draw off Turkish troops from 
the Gallipoli peninsula, it would threaten the Orient 
Railway, Turkey’s last link with the outside world. 
Above all it would probably bring Bulgaria into 
the war on the Allied side, for Bulgaria could not 
endure seeing Adrianople pass from Turkish con- 
trol to any hands but her own. The entrance of 
Bulgaria would carry the Turkish frontier back to 
the Chatalja, and Constantinople might fall before 
the forts of the Dardanelles. 

It is, then, in the east that Italian entrance into 
the war is likely to have the greatest effect in the 
opening weeks. It should bring in all the Balkan 
states, if not at once, eventually. It does settle 
the fate of Turkey, it does insure the triumph of 
the Allies in the Mediterranean. It will ultimately 
tell heavily against Austria, but only when Ger- 
man help begins to fail the Hapsburgs. German 
victory in the Carpathians is the price of Italian de- 
lay. Italy must now face the armies she permitted 
time to destroy the Czar’s corps on the Dunajec. 
She may have to face them on the Po, she must ac- 
cept the fact that even temporary defeat at Ger- 
man hands will result for her in atrocities and de- 
struction far beyond any that Belgium knew. All 
this must work for caution rather than Napoleonic 
methods at the outset. 

FRANK H. Simonps. 


The Inside of a Settlement 


HE young Greek in immaculate black who 

guarded the portals welcomed us with a smile. 
The residents were at dinner. He hesitated a 
little. There was evidently some question in his 
mind as just what to do with us. A little more 
personal distinction on our part, one vaguely felt, 
would have won us an invitation to dinner. Could 
we at least see the house? It was a happy solu- 
tion. He waved us towards the big reception 
room which opened before us. With one glimpse 
back at the new coffee room, flashing with tiles 
and brick and opulently beckoning the hungry way- 
farer, we passed into the fine hall, with its rugs and 
pictures and shaded lamps and discreet magnifi- 
cence. Visions of the little settlement we had im- 
agined, plain, worn, serviceable, swam uncertainly 
before our eyes. We had come, as it were, to a 
shrine and found a temple. 

Our seeing of the settlement, as we adventured 
from room to room, fumbling in the dark and 
flashing the electric light on spacious apartments, 
each more stately than the last, became a sort of 
Arabian Nights’ adventure. The glamor of Pi- 
ranesi etchings, carved fireplaces, the furniture and 
hangings, dazzled us. ‘Residents’ became fan- 
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tastically altered in my mind to “Residenz.” We 
were Baedeker tourists in the palace of a little Ger- 
man prince—though what prince ever showed the 
impeccability of taste with which we found our- 
selves surrounded? A desire came over me for a 
little gallery where we might come out and look 
down upon the residents at dinner. What was a 
palace without a glimpse of the court? An ante- 
room with top hats and fur coats and canes sug- 
gested distinguished guests. Was there not indeed 
a little gallery? We wanted to ask our immaculate 
young Greek, but he would scarcely have under- 
stood. And indeed our suppressed ribaldry seemed 
singularly incorrect. 

From the handsome rooms we stumbled up queer 
stairs to the dark and spacious neighborhood 
theatre, into kindergarten rooms, into tasteful class- 
rooms decorated with photogravures of English 
cathedrals and renaissance masterpieces. Outside 
roared the redly-lighted city street, with its trol- 
ley cars and garish “movie” signs. Across the 
street in a bright cafe sat black-haired Greeks 
around their brandy and cards. The old brick 
houses seemed to bulge with swarthy humanity. In- 
side there seemed no limit to the resources. Sud- 
denly we came upon a strange iron grating behind 
which little boys were gathering for an evening club. 
They had a curious silent look as of young domes- 
ticated human animals. As we groped through 
the halls the murmur of voices came to us and then 
died away. It seemed impossible that we should 
not at any moment open suddenly a door into a 
banquet hall blazing with candelabra. The few 
neighborhood people we met in the halls took 
on a queer feudal air, as of villagers on some sort 
of manorial service. Our last glimpse into this 
phantasmagoria as we rushed for our train, was 
of a little group of Polish women with shawls over 
their heads, sitting patiently within the reception 
room, staring into its soft light and richly furn- 
ished beauty, waiting for somebody to attend to 
them. The immaculate young Greek was still at 
his desk. 

As we rode away I asked myself what devil of 
perversity could have given me this experience. To 
have passed thus through the settlement, seeing its 
treasures in all their nakedness, was to have com- 
mitted a sort of spiritual grand larceny. It was 
like stealing from the residents, so innocently seated 
at dinner, all their spiritual values. It was to re- 
main ignorant of what gracious light they might 
have thrown upon these lovely rooms by the mere 
being in them, ignorant of how they might have 
mellowed these trappings of comfort and culture 
so that they might be passed on significantly to the 
proletarian Greeks and Italians and Poles and 
Jews. It was too late, however, to be remorseful. 
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We had caught the American settlement in its cul- 
tural nudity, and we could not help the philosophy 
that began to weave itself in our minds. 

What stood out was the fact that the settlement 
had somehow got itself filled with things that didn’t 
seem to bear remotely upon the cultural values of 
the varied people who came there so freely and 
welcomely. The people may have had the rich- 
est of cultural backgrounds, immemorial traditions, 
but these things were not of them. Were they 
even of the native culture of the residents them- 
selves? These Piranesi etchings and carved desks 
and photogravures may have spoken of their in- 
nermost appreciations, but one could not feel it. 
The house seemed to speak too much of the things 
that are bought. There was the air of the opulent 
business man who had, with competent advice, or- 
dered in the beauty in the midst of which he had 
to live. One had a vision of the kindly-disposed 
people of the city, out of their overflowing purses 
bestowing upon the settlement the pictures and rugs 
and chairs that they knew were “right.” Every- 
thing seemed the most precious, brightest, most 
carefully minted cultural coin of the day. From 
my sternly sociological point of view it spoke chiefly 
of what a tasteful ruling class in an American city 
in the year 1915 considered beautiful and adequate. 
I had so clearly in my mind this restricted ruling 
class that I could not help seeing in these objects, 
representing foreign cultures, certain badges of 
caste. One wondered if the friends of the settle- 
ment had been too much for it, whether they had 
swamped the good will, social intelligence, exacting 
labor and Christian kindliness with which the work 
had been begun and carried on. 

I knew that this was not at all the settlement’s 
interpretation of itself. There was something in- 
nocent in this serene class-unconsciousness that the 
settlement revealed to our shameless gaze. Yet 
I asked myself what was the impression made upon 
the minds of those shawled Polish women, as they 
touched this harmony of material comfort? Would 
no thought be in their minds of the contrast be- 
tween their own sour crowded rooms and the large- 
ness and sweetness here? As I write, a haggard 
woman comes to my door for money. Just what 
does my “helping” do? Are people merely “folks” 
to be done good to? Should one take the settle- 
ment in the terms it takes itself, as a gracious 
neighborhood home filled with opportunities for 
work and refreshment and education to which the 
limited and deprived people about may come? Or 
are there wider, gloomier issues? 

These are uneasy questions. I thought of an- 
other city which was giving to all its children 
through its public schools all the abundant oppor- 
tunity of work and play and culture which the set- 
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tlement offered to its neighborhood. But it was 
giving it without philanthropic taint, as a public 
service, so that each child, rich or poor, came and 
took his advantage as a public right from being a 
citizen of no mean city. The beautiful school build- 
ings were not filled with symbols of an alien cul- 
ture, nor did they bear the marks of caste. They 
had a native robust beauty, which children and 
teachers together put into it, and which would in- 
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crease as their tastes and power of expression grew. 

Here was a different philosophy of life. One 
wondered how many of the residents had an im- 
aginative background such as the school I pictured. 
Always the harassing question remained, how res- 
olutely the settlement was working, and how clear- 
sightedly, through the great city, to abolish the 
reasons for its own existence, how eagerly to make 
itself no longer serviceable. 


Our Inconsistent Foreign Policy 


HE sinking of the Lusitania brought to 
public attention with terrible directness the 
clash between our interests and those of Ger- 

many. Our existing disputes with England over 
our rights on the sea as a neutral nation reveal al- 
most as insistently another clash of interests. In 
both cases the recognition of our rights compels 
us to demand from each nation renunciation of ef- 
fective warfare against the other—in the one case, 
the destroying of commerce by submarines, in the 
other, restrictions upon neutral commerce. 

The most significant fact in the present situation 
was the general failure of the American people to 
realize the imminence of the clash. We have other 
interests as vital and important upon which some 
sort of a clash is probable in the near future. The 
soberest and most conservative student will con- 
cede that because this great war disturbed existing 
relations, it will beyond a doubt alter existing in- 
terests ; that when it is over, the readjustment to its 
results as well as the return to a peace footing will 
further alter the interests of nations and develop 
divergences where none before seemed credible. 
This has always been true during and after other 
great wars, and there is nothing to prove that this 
war will be an exception. 

There is in this probable clash of interests noth- 
ing sufficiently dangerous to America’s safety to 
cause great alarm, unless the American people are 
taken by surprise and led to believe it dangerous. 
A thorough study of the probable operation of 
forces by the relation of cause to effect, a knowl- 
edge of the normality of the forces which will be 
at work, and of the powerlessness of armament to 
obviate their operation, will allow preparation for 
all probable dangers and-will prevent hasty action, 
which, if it avoided war, might cost us as much 
financial loss and physical suffering as an actual war. 

Our present peril exists less in the aggression of 
other nations than in our own failure to have al- 
ready decided the basic notions which of themselves 
determine expedient conduct. If the people are 


determined not to arm on any account, the author- 


ities must be exceedingly careful not to raise diplo- 
matic issues which will in the least degree provoke 
opposition abroad, and must relegate to the waste- 
basket a number of policies of previous adminis- 
trations—among others the Monroe Doctrine. If, 
on the other hand, we decide to maintain certain 
interests and policies which can be made effective 
only by extensive armament, the people must reach 
that decision in advance or the government will be 
unable to execute the popular will when the time 
comes. It seems unwise to provoke a dispute and 
then to decline to fight about it, or to determine to 
fight and to find ourselves without the means. 

The most perplexing factor of the situation ex- 
ists in the contradictory precedents which descend 
to us from past history. First and foremost, we 
are a non-military people and as a nation are defi- 
nitely pacific in disposition. Yet our most popular 
policy, the Monroe Doctrine, tacitly assumes our 
readiness to fight European nations who propose to 
extend their territory or influence in the Western 
hemisphere. This we cannot maintain if we do not 
mean to fight. It will be a peculiarly empty policy 
to enunciate if we declare that we do not propose 
to maintain it when it is challenged. 

We cherish the tradition of non-interference in 
European politics, yet we hold at least three extra- 
continental possessions which are strategic spots of 
great interest to European nations—the Panama 
Canal, the Philippines, and Hawaii. The nine- 
teenth century has extended the interests of Euro- 
pean nations to the confines of the globe, and has 
made our isolation impossible. We cannot continue 
to act as if the great powers of Europe were not 
in existence so long as we hold places of as great 
importance to their interests as these. Our very 
possession is in itself a radical departure from the 
policy of isolation. The two are irreconcilable and 
we cannot follow them both, for the simple reason 
that we cannot walk both forward and backward at 
the same time. 

Again, our protestations of brotherhood and 
amity for Latin-America and the various congresses 
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and unions connected with Pan-Americanism radi- 
cally conflict, to the thinking of South Americans 
at any rate, with our past conduct in the Mexican 
War, the formation of the Panama Republic, the 
Platt Amendment in Cuba, and our financial rela- 
tions to San Domingo and Nicaragua. Yet both 
of these lines of precedent are generously repre- 
sented in the diplomatic utterances of the past. 
We may follow either consistently and honestly; 
we cannot long continue to promulgate both. 

We have enunciated a policy of free trade and 
the “Open Door” with Asiatic nations and have 
concluded treaties with them, placing them upon a 
par with the great European powers. We have al- 
so enacted exclusion laws to limit their immigra- 
tion; at least one state has denied them the privi- 
lege of owning land—a privilege which the Jap- 
anese regard as essential. These policies, too, are 
irreconcilable. 

Here is an astonishing array of contradictory 
ideas, all of which have behind them precedent and 
tradition, any of which will further somewhat the 
interests of the United States or its citizens, and 
for all of which plausible theoretical and high moral 
motives can be alleged. The one thing really im- 
perative is a definite decision between these alter- 
natives, and the greatest danger seems to lie in the 
apparent determination of the American people 
to support a highly inconsistent selection from them. 
We are apparently determined to remain a non- 
military nation, but to reassert the Monroe Doc- 
trine without qualification, to retain our present ex- 
tra-continental pdssessions; to form a Pan-American 
Union with Latin-America, and to deny the Jap- 
anese and Chinese the privileges in this country 
they both desire. This is an impossible policy be- 
cause its parts are inconsistent. We cannot in ac- 
tual fact challenge the influence or possessions of 
European nations in Latin-America unless we are 
willing to use force in case they should decline to 
yield to our demands. We shall retain our extra- 
continental possessions, unless we are able to de- 
fend them in fact, only so long as other nations do 
not desire to seize them. We cannot effectively 
threaten others with our displeasure so long as the 
known condition of our armament makes impos- 
sible the execution of our threat. Something must 
be sacrificed, and the American people must decide 
what it is to be. 

If the people vote decisively against armament, 
that will probably decide the whole situation, and 
the government will then be able to enunciate clear- 
ly non-interference in Europe or elsewhere, prose- 
cute plans for a Pan-American Union, and nurse 
the policy of the “Open Door” in the Far East. 
This will be consistent and clear. If, on the other 
hand, the people decide that the Monroe Doctrine 
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must be maintained and will agree upon a definition 
of what it means, if they are unwilling to surrender 
the Panama Canal or Hawaii to any other nation, 
the government will know that this means a readi- 
ness to fight and it will arm accordingly. 

Armament and disarmament are means and not 
ends, and cannot be divorced from policies and in- 
terests. The American people must define as soon 
as possible the objective of American policy. The 
real truth seems to be that there is a variety of 
alternatives, none of which is wholly good or wholly 
bad, wholly against our interests or wholly in favor 
of them, entirely without precedent or sustained by 
a consistent reading of precedent. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be nothing from which it cannot be 
plausibly argued that we have something to gain, 
and nothing from which it cannot be reasonably 
alleged that we have something to lose. The most 
essential thing is that the American people should 
advisedly make up their minds as to which they pre- 
fer to lose. The greatest menace to our safety at 
present is their apparent disinclination or inability 
to reach a decision, for it prevents the government 
from preparing effectively for an emergency of 
any kind. 

ROLAND G. USHER 


Canada’s Part in Empire 


HE prominence of Canadians in the Euro- 
pean War has puzzled many people in this 
country who recall that as recently as 1913, 
Canada refused to contribute three dreadnoughts 
to the British Imperial Navy. The incident thus 
recalled was pardonably misunderstood at the time, 
not only in the United States but in Germany, but 
as a matter of fact it is peculiarly available just now 
for representing the distinctive quality of Canadian 
loyalty to the British Empire. 

In the first place it must be pointed out that the 
Canadian House of Commons passed the Naval Aid 
bill providing for the expenditure of $35,000,000 
on three dreadnoughts for the Imperial Navy, but 
that the Canadian Senate rejected it. The Cana- 
dian House of Commons is elected by the people. 
The Canadian Senate consists of men appointed 
for life as a reward for party loyalty and activity. 
The Borden Conservative government, it may be 
remembered, was returned to power in 1911, and 
the Conservative House of Commons passed the 
dreadnought bill by a vote of 101 to 68, a very 
large majority as parliamentary majorities go in 
Canada. The Liberals, however, were in the ma- 
jority in the Senate, and the Senate killed the 
bill at the bidding of Sir Wilfred Laurier. His 
object was to force a general election before the 
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Borden government had had further time to 
strengthen itself in the country. 

Mr. Borden, however, did not resign, nor did he 
make any attempt to reintroduce his bill in the 
Commons; he decided to wait until time and his 
own appointive power should give him a majority 
in the Senate. 

But while it is true that the House of Commons 
passed the bill, it is also true that the parliamen- 
tary opposition to it was the fiercest developed in 
the country’s history. Parliamentary opposition is 
emphasized, for of the bitter conflict on the floor 
of the House there was but little reproduction 
throughout the country. The Liberals, as the jeal- 
ous guardians of autonomy, showed from the first 
that they had fundamental objections to the bill, 
but the bitterness of the debate did not arise from 
these so much as from the crude methods by which 
the government sought to pass it. Mr. Borden, 
himself a singularly inoffensive leader, was sur- 
rounded by a Cabinet which consisted, with one 
exception, of men quite devoid of ministerial ex- 
perience, parish politicians in excelsis. Their ar- 
rogance and want of tact precipitated a notorious 
scene on which ensued a fortnight’s continuous sit- 
ting that was brought to an end through the adop- 
tion of new rules of debate. It was this applica- 
tion of the so-called “gag’’ (a sane measure in- 
sanely adopted) which they believed would prove 
very unpopular throughout the country, that en- 
couraged the Liberal leaders to kill the bill in the 
Senate. 

Impartial observers were convinced then that 
the Naval Aid bill would have passed the Com- 
mons decorously in due course had it been in the 
hands of a more experienced government. If it had 
so passed, the Senate would never have rejected it; 
for the value of what is known as a “flag-waving 
campaign” is well known in Canada. Such a cam- 
paign was largely responsible for the defeat of 
American reciprocity in 1911; such a campaign 
would have overwhelmed the Liberals in 1913. 

This was the parliamentary history of the Naval 
Aid bill, from which it may be seen that not the 
Canadian people but an aggregation of protected 
politicians killed it. The rejection in itself tells us 
nothing about Canadian loyalty, but the character 
of the debates on the bill tells us much. When Mr. 
Borden introduced the bill, he dwelt on the supreme 
problem which faces the British Empire, that of 
combining the most effective cooperation between 
the overseas dominion and the mother country with 
the largest possible measure of local autonomy, so 
as to secure their common heritage. “When Great 
Britain,” he said on December 5, 1912, “ no longer 
assumes sole responsibility for defence upon the 
high seas, she can no longer undertake to assume 
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sole responsibility for, and sole control of, foreign 
policy, which is closely, vitally and constantly as- 
sociated with that defence in which the dominions 
participate. It has been declared in the past, and 
even during recent years, that responsibility for 
foreign policy would not be shared by Great Bri- 
tain with the dominions. In my humble opinion ad- 
herence to such a position would have but one and 
that a most disastrous result.” 

Such was the ideal of the dominant party in 
Canadian politics in 1913. It is the same to-day, 
and it is more than likely to continue the same for 
all but an insignificant minority of the Canadian 
people after a war in which Canada shall have 
given her men and material resources in the de- 
fence of the Empire. Unless the horror of the 
war should so influence the Canadian people that 
they will refuse ever again to break bread with the 
ancient stock, Canada will demand an active, effec- 
tive part in the control of Imperial affairs. What 
exact scheme of Imperial federation or quasi- 
federation can be formulated is a most intricate 
problem, but even the most aggressive stickers for 
a doctrinaire autonomism will probably be forced 
to realize that, as Lord Morley once wrote, 
“politics is the science of the second best.” 

Canadian loyalty is thus not only a memory but 
an aspiration. It is not only grateful for the pro- 
tection which the Empire has afforded it, but it be- 
lieves that it has great allies—time and unlimited 
natural resources which will eventually help it to 
become the dominant partner in the Empire. If the 
part which the blood-tie plays in Canadian loyalty 
is not emphasized here, it is because affection is less 
characteristic of that commodity than pride. To 
the thinking Canadian the twentieth century is 
Canada’s century, and the British Empire is 
Canada’s opportunity. 

When Sir Wilfrid Laurier opposed the Naval 
Aid bill, he did not do so because he wanted to 
shirk the responsibilities of Empire, above all the 
debt which Canada owed the mother country. “If 
there were an emergency” he declared in 1912, op- 
posing the granting of the dreadnoughts, “if Eng- 
land were in danger—no, I will not use that expres- 
sion; I will not say if England were in danger, but 
simply if England were on trial with one or two or 
more of the great powers of Europe, my right hon- 
orable friend might come and ask not thirty-five 
millions, but twice, three, four times thirty-five 
millions. We would put at the disposal of Eng- 
land all the resources of Canada, there would not 
be a single dissentient voice.” But Sir Wilfrid, 
proud of himself as an “old-fashioned Liberal of 
the school of Fox,”’ believed that the Naval Aid bill 
was a menace to autonomy, and he opposed it ac- 
cordingly. He went so far as to declare that “when 
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England is at war, we are at war: but it does not 
follow that because we are at war, we are actually 
in the conflict.” This great French-Canadian was 
asserting the right that no Canadian ship should 
move in hostile conflict until it was authorized by 
the Canadian Parliament which commissioned it. 
It is a question whether the hair was worth splitting 
by a Liberal leader who, doctrinaire in theory 
and opportunist in action, had himself induced 
Parliament to send troops to the Boer War; but 
Laurier was determined that Canadian control over 
Canadian ships should be unquestioned and un- 
questionable. He denied the existence of the mili- 
tary emergency which the Borden bill was designed 
to meet, but he proposed an even more elaborate 
expenditure on two fleet units to patrol the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, equipped, maintained and 
manned by Canada, to be the foundation of a real 
Canadian Navy. He pleaded that the proper con- 
ception of Imperial duty was that the young nations 
of the Empire should replace in their own seas 
whatever ships the mother country was compelled 
by the German menace to remove to the North 
Sea. 

How the war will affect Canada’s imperial des- 
tiny is still a matter for speculation, but to-day there 
are no complications. 

The German-Canadians are in bitter case, but 
their attitude is unquestionable. ‘‘We are at war 
with the system of Germany, not with the Ger- 
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man race,’ says Professor F. V. Reithdorf of 
Woodstock College, a native German and a for- 
mer German soldier. “If need be, I should even fight 
against Germany, though with a bleeding heart.” 
Even Mr. Bonoassa and the Nationalist party, 
a mere handful, are disgruntled mainly because 
Canada has no direct voice in Britain's foreign 
policy. French-Canadians and _ Irish-Canadians 
alike are going to make up the one hundred and 
fifty thousand men whom, before long, Canada 
will have placed under arms for the cause of the 
Allies. They are not men who love war, but, for 
the most part, industrious men who love peace, and 
they have not fostered in Canada any of those na- 
tional animosities which they or their fathers cher- 
ished in Europe. 

When Canada emerges from the war the ques- 
tion of federated freedom or separated freedom 
will remain. The country cannot be content to re- 
main as she is. From the rudimentary self-govern- 
ment up to 1837 she has progressed steadily, ob- 
taining by degrees the responsibility of her execu- 
tive to the people, the absolute control of parlia- 
ment over revenue, the control of public lands, of 
fiscal policy, and the right to make her own com- 
mercial treaties. Such a development must go on. 
But in the meantime Canada has no doubts. What- 
ever the feasibility or infeasibility of federation, 
she is to-day unquestionably loyal to the Empire. 

MAuvRICE Joy. 


Germany’s Food Problem 


HERE recently appeared in Germany a 

pamphlet entitled “Our Eighth Enemy.” 

This enemy was not Italy, who then wav- 
ered on the brink of hostility, not Rumania who 
threatened to join Italy in her attack, not Greece 
nor Holland nor Denmark, but an enemy within the 
frontier, who laid waste his native country by eat- 
ing up her scanty stores of food. Germany’s eighth 
enemy was the pig. 

During my stay in Berlin a few weeks ago every 
conversation, however, it began, always seemed to 
end with a discussion of the pig. There were some 
who believed that the pig could be killed off gently 
and slowly—a million or two a month. Others, 
better informed, were convinced that their coun- 
try’s fate was sealed unless at least eight or nine 
million pigs were sacrificed instantly. All agreed 


that the pig in his present excessive numbers was a 
menace to the German cause; that in the consump- 
tion of food he was the chief competitor of man; 
that unless the pig population was reduced, the ter- 
rible prophecy of Charles Richet would be literally 


fulfilled. “Before nine months are out,”’ the great 
French physiologist had written, ‘Germany will be 
on her knees suing for peace, unless indeed already 
speechless with hunger.” 

That Germany is not already ‘speechless with 
hunger”’ is due to the skill with which, since the war 
began, she has addressed herself to this problem of 
her food supply. Few had anticipated that com- 
merce could be shut off so absolutely. Even if the 
country were blockaded, it was thought possible 
to import food through Holland, Scandinavia or 
Italy. Actually, however, Germany, which yester- 
day was a part of a vast world market, has be- 
come a closed economic area, reduced to the ex- 
pedient of providing for herself. Her food pro- 
duction is normally less than her food consumption. 
If she is not to starve, her production and con- 
sumption must be brought into harmony. 

With this object in view, a group of experts came 
together in the fall of 1914 to investigate the food 
situation. The resulting volume of nearly two 
hundred pages, although already out of date and 
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requiring revision, is one of the ablest statistical 
studies ever made: Die Deutsche Volksernahrung 
und der Englische Aushungerungsplan. Eine 
Denkschrift von Friedrich Aereoboe, Karl Ballod, 
Franz Beyschlag, Wilhelm Caspari, Paul Eltsbach, 
Hedwig Heyl, Paul Krusch, Robert Kuczynski, 
Kurt Lehmann, Otto Lemmermann, Karl Oppen- 
heimer, Max Rubner, Kurt von Rumker, Bruno 
Tacke, Hermann Warmbold, und Nathan Zuntz. 
Herausgegeben von Paul Eltzbacher. (Friedr. 
Vieweg und Sohn. Braunschweig, 1914.) The 
problem was to make up the food deficit. German 
cattle and swine had been consuming enormous 
quantities of imported fodder, and hundreds of 
millions of dollars had been yearly spent on foreign 
wheat, barley, lard, butter and eggs. It was known 
that the import of ten million tons of fodder would 
cease. It was also anticipated that the home pro- 
duction of food would be lessened. Fishing in the 
North Sea would be impossible, and agriculture 
would suffer from a dearth of skilled men and of 
horses drafted into the army, as well as from a 
reduction in the available manure. With less food 
produced and less food imported, the problem of 
adjusting demand to supply would become difficult. 

We need not go into the intricate calculations by 
which this group of physiologists, agronomists and 
statisticians determined the food needs of the Ger- 
man population. How many calories are required 
to supply some sixty-eight million Germans of both 
sexes and all ages, some doing no work and some 
working as navvies, with sufficient energy to keep 
them going for 365 days? To the lay mind, the 
answer 56,750,000,000,000 of calories may not be 
informing. The essential point, however, was that 
the Germans, like all civilized peoples, were found 
to be already eating—and wasting—food far in ex- 
cess of their physiological requirements. There 
were certain ways of increasing the food supply, 
but the chief means recommended by the commis- 
sion for bringing about a balance between supply 
and demand was to conserve the supply and to pre- 
vent waste. 

Since this commission reported, much progress 
has been made along these lines. But for the 
measures taken by the government to conserve 
grain, this most necessary of foods would long 
since have been exhausted. Formerly cattle and 
pigs devoured some seventy million bushels of rye, 
as well as other cereals, but such feeding of grain 
to live stock has been forbidden. The distribution 
of bread to the people is regulated by a system of 
bread cards, which provides for a daily ration of 
about nine ounces (250 grammes). I was told that 
this amount sufficed for people who had alterna- 
tive foods, and in my own hotel I discovered that 
most of the guests consumed far less than their 
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allotted amount. But for the poor, and especially 
for men engaged in hard manual labor, the present 
ration is insufficient. The regulation of the bread 
supply came in fact so late that much deprivation 
was inevitable. Since the Germans are a loyal and 
a docile people, however, they are willing to live 
on little if they can but defeat the “English plan”’ 
to starve them out. They therefore eat their nine 
ounces of bread contentedly, and eke out this ra- 
tion with potatoes. 

And here we return to nos cochons, for it is the 
pigs who eat up the potatoes. In 1913 Germany 
produced no less than fifty-four million tons of 
potatoes, or almost five pounds per person per day. 
But many potatoes rot, and large quantities are 
used in the manufacture of alcohol and starch, 
while many millions of tons are fed to pigs. It is 
of course better to feed potatoes than grain to 
pigs, but even potatoes are needed to-day, and it is 
manifestly unwise to maintain an excessive porcine 
population at the expense of human beings. The 
whole procedure is absurd. Potatoes, rising in 
price, are fed to swine, which also rise in price, and 
the dearer the pig products become the higher goes 
the price of potatoes. It is a vicious circle, from 
which no one profits but the pig and the peasant. 

There is no way of satisfying a pig, but a pig's 
owner may be satisfied. The specialists have there- 
fore evolved a plan which may soon be carried into 
execution, by which all the parties in interest can 
be compensated. This plan provides that pota- 
toes necessary for the people until the next harvest 
shall be requisitioned and bought at current prices 
by the government to be distributed at the proper 
time at cost or less. This reduction in the amount 
of food available for pigs will automatically limit 
their numbers. It is essential, however, that the 
right number of pigs be sufficiently fattened, instead 
of an excessive number being kept in a _ half- 
starved condition. Accordingly the plan provides 
that a maximum price be established for pig-pro- 
ducts; that the government buy at this maximum 
price a quantity of pigs, determined in advance by 
the experts, preserve and store the meat, and at 
the proper time distribute it at half price or less. 
The farmers will thus have their profits; the people, 
their potatoes and cheap pork; and the government 
may write down the expenditure of a few hundred 
million dollars to one of the most necessary of all 
war expenses, the maintenance of the welfare of 
the civil population. 

Though this suggested solution of the pig prob- 
lem seems simple, it involves sharp conflicts of 
group interests. The peasant needs his pig to 
fertilize his land, and he does not readily see why 
he cannot use his own potatoes, or for that matter 
his own grain, to feed his own hogs. The Imperial 
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Council is therefore obliged to appeal to his patriot- 
ism, to represent any such limitation of his peas- 
ant’s liberty of action as “a matter of honor in the 
interest of the defense of his country.” Nor is the 
great land owner always more amenable. Though 
willing to sacrifice his sons or himself in battle, he 
obstinately demands his right to save the lives of 
his pigs, now that pig-raising has become profitable. 
It requires authority and above all tact to carry 
out any such plan. In a semi-democratic country 
like Germany, even in wartime—perhaps especially 
in wartime—little can be done without the good 
will and the cheerful acquiescence of the people. 

It is that good will which the German govern- 
ments are now seeking to secure in solving the 
food problem. The Prussian Minister for the In- 
terior issues books and pamphlets addressed to 
housewives, telling them in homely phrase how to 
save food as they have hitherto saved money. The 
German, so the housewife is told, eats two-fifths 
more than is necessary. One may want to eat and 
yet not really be hungry. Germany, she must re- 
member, has not too much of any food except sugar. 
Potatoes should be cooked in their skins; to cook 
meat with potatoes and vegetables, though it re- 
quires more time and care, is more economical. A 
mass of such literature, a flood of “Open Letters 
to German Women,” of “Hints on War Econo- 
mies,” of ““War Cook Books,” point the same 
lesson. Women are instructed how to cook most 
economically, and school children, especially girls, 
are taught to save food. Against the excessive eat- 
ing of cakes Germany carries on a campaign like 
that which Great Britain directs against drunken- 
ness. It is a struggle of a united nation drawing 
upon all its resources of patriotism. 

How this food-saving campaign of which the 
slaughter of the pigs is but one incident will work 
out no outsider can surely tell. But daily it seems 
more probable that while Germany will suffer 
hardships during these months before the harvest, 
she will none the less come safely through. Next 
year, if there is another year of war, she will have 
to depend upon still smaller harvests, for her labor 
supply will be less and her supply of fertilizers 
will be much less. She will, however, have handled 
the problem earlier, will have conserved her food 
better, and will, in the opinion of experts, again 
come through. What she has to fight against 
as a result of her reduced food supply is less star- 
vation than discouragement and war weariness. 
She is obliged to struggle against narrowing re- 
sources, a tradition of waste, and the paralysis 
which comes from one of the most effective block- 
ades in the world’s history. But she has on her 
side science, system, and unexampled loyalty. 


W. E. W. 
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Genteel American Poetry 


OETRY in America before the Civil War 
was an honest and adequate phenomenon. It 
spoke without affectation in a language and 
style which it could take for granted. It was candid 
in its tastes, even in that frank and gentle roman- 
ticism which attached it to Evangelines and Maud 
Mullers. It modulated in obvious ways the honor- 
able conventions of the society in which it arose. 
It was a simple, sweet, humane, Protestant litera- 
ture, grandmotherly in that sedate spectacled won- 
der with which it gazed at this terrible world and 
said how beautiful and how interesting it all was. 

The accent of these poets was necessarily pro- 
vincial, their outlook and reflectiveness were uni- 
versal enough. Their poetry was indeed without 
sensucus beauty, splendor, passion, or volume, but 
so was the life it expressed. To be a really great 
poet an American at that time would have had to 
be a rebel. 

It would have been an interesting thing if a 
thunderclap had suddenly broken that cloudless 
new-world haying-weather, and if a cry of exas- 
peration had escaped some strong soul, surfeited 
by the emptiness and blandness of that prim little 
moral circle that thought it had overcome every- 
thing when in fact it had touched nothing. But 
to the genteel mind of America, before Walt Whit- 
man and the Civil War, there was no self-respect- 
ing opposition. Of course, in that boundless field 
of convention, prosperity and mediocrity, a wild 
poppy might struggle up weedily here and there 
amid the serried corn. But the irregular genius 
had no chance. He felt sincerely ashamed of him- 
self. He hid his independence, fled to the back 
woods or to Europe, and his sad case was hushed 
up as if it had been insanity (for insanity was 
hushed up too) and buried with a whisper under the 
vaguely terrible epitaph DISSIPATED. He probably 
died young; at any rate he never “did” anything. 
Whoever was unharnessed was lost. 

In England at about the same time or earlier 
there was a marked division between the poets who 
were national, conventional and edifying and those 
who were disaffected. Wordsworth and Tennyson 
were more than matched by Byron, Shelley, and 
Swinburne. What occasioned this division in Eng- 
land was the very distinct and intolerant character 
of the national mind. You either identified your- 
self with it and expressed it sympathetically, or you 
broke away from it altogether, denounced it as 
narrow, stupid, and oppressive, and removed your- 
self offendedly to Greece or to Italy, to sing ot 
lovely sensuality or celestial justice. A circum- 


stance that made such romantic truancy all the 
easier for poets was the classical cast of their edu- 
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cation. History, religion, and literary tradition, 
united with the ease of travel, carried the mind of 
every educated man continually beyond the limits 
of his country and its present ways. When one’s 
moral possessions are so largely of foreign extrac- 
tion, it requires no break with one’s education, but 
merely a certain deepening and arrest in it, for 
things not national to seem the right environment 
for the soul. Exile accordingly did not sterilize 
the British poets: on the contrary, it seemed to 
liberate their genius and carry them back, across 
the Reformation, to an England as poetical if not 
so vigorous as that of Shakespeare. 

Why did no disaffected Americans figure among 
these poets of the foreign, or rather of the human, 
ideal? The provocation to secede was certainly 
not less than in England; for if the country was not 
dominated by any church or aristocracy, it was 
dominated no less rigidly by democracy and com- 
mercialism. The land was indeed broader, and 
those who felt spiritually restive could without any 
great scandal make for the wild West. That was 
certainly a resource for adventurous tempera- 
ments; but those whose impatience was moral, 
whose need was not so much for room as for 
something to fill it, could hardly be satisfied there; 
for morally all America even to-day is far more 
monotonous and uniform than England ever was. 
It was perhaps this very pressure of sameness 
which might have justified a poetic protest, that pre- 
vented it from arising. 

The insurrection that actually took place was 
that of Walt Whitman, with the magnificent inten- 
tion of being wholly direct, utterly sincere, and 
bothering about nothing that was not an experi- 
ence of the soul and of the sense here in the motley 
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foreground of life. It is notable that this powerful 
insurrection in favor of what is modern and na- 
tional has made so little difference. Of course, 
nothing can compel people to read or to like an 
author that displeases them. Perhaps Walt Whit- 
man made the mistake of supposing that what was 
vital in America was only what was absolutely 
modern and native, to the exclusion of anything 
that might have been transplanted to this country 
ready-made, like the Christian religion or the Eng- 
lish language. He wished to be wholly impres- 
sionistic, wholly personal, wholly American, and the 
result was perhaps that he was simply mystical, 
missing the articulation of the great world, as well 
as the constructive mind of his own age and coun- 
try. After all, the future often belongs to what 
has a past. Walt Whitman renounced old forms 
without achieving a new one, and in his thought also 
there was more detritus than invention. 

At any rate, the genteel manner having become 
obsolete, and the manner of the great mystical 
tramp not having taken root, the poetic mind of 
America suffered a certain dispersion. It was so- 
licited in turn by the seductive aesthetic school, by 
the influence of Browning, with his historico-dram- 
atic obsessions, by symbolism, by the desperate de- 
termination to be expressive even with nothing to 
express, and by the resolve to write poetry which 
is not verse, so as to be sure of not writing verse 
which is not poetry. The spontaneous me has cer- 
tainly been beaten in the first round by the artistic 
ego. Meantime the average human genteel per- 
son, with a heart, a morality, and a religion, who 
is after all in the majority, is left for the moment 
without any poetry to give him pleasure or to do 
him honor. GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


A COMMUNICATION 


Criticism from Mr. Amos Pinchot 


IR: In view of certain criticisms I have made about 

Tue New Repvs ic, one of the editors kindly asked 
me to write a communication expressing my views. That 
Tue New Repvstic is willing to publish it, in spite of 
its length and its frankly critical tone, is evidence of its 
willingness to be disagreed with. 

The feeling THe New Repustic gives me is that 
its owners and editors are having a little camping trip 
along the pleasant foothills of progressive reform. What 
the result of this outing will~be nobody knows. Whether 
Tue New Repvustic will fall in love with the scenery 
and settle, or proceed onward toward the big country, 
or hit the back trail for home, it is too early to tell. How- 
ever, we believe that these “mighty, young bronze beasts,” 
as Max Eastman calls its editors, will not rough-hew 
their ends beyond the power of destiny to shape them in 
an agreeable and polite manner. 


There are some things that puzzle people about THe 
New Repvstic. Chief among them is the question, on 
what side does it stand in the general line-up? I under- 
stand that the editors themselves disclaim advocacy of 
either side. They resent being classified as having any 
particular purpose, and prefer to represent unfettered, 
naked truth, bathing itself, in an aloof and leisurely man- 
ner, in the cool waters of the Pierian spring. 

Tue New Repustic is a beautifully made up maga- 
zine. Well printed, neatly bound and with an appearance 
of quiet but by no means rigid dignity, its appeal is 
frankly to people of the better sort. Moreover, it is well 
written, undoubtedly as well written as any magazine can 
be whose editors are so constantly thinking about writ- 
ing well. 

Yet while this high literary standard is scrupulously 
maintained, THe New Repustic is by no means austere. 
It realizes that humor—good, sound, post-Victorian, college- 
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bred wit—is not out of place, even in a magazine dedicated 
to the dissemination of mature unemotional opinion. Sum- 
ming up the achievement of the editors, they have managed 
to found a paper that takes its place on the table of in- 
telligent households where there is a desire for progress, 
and yet a wholesome fear lest progress be realized too fast. 

But still, the progressive tendencies of THe New Re- 
PUBLIC are undoubtedly a source of alarm to many who 
see in them an incitement to social unrest. For, though 
Tue New Repustic does not take sides on the funda- 
mental issues in the larger struggle between privilege and 
democracy, it does stand for reforms which are incidental- 
ly connected, in a more or less fringe-like relation, with the 
real conflict. 

Tue New Repustic campaigns fearlessly for an eight- 
hour day, and for collective bargaining—in a rather on- 
the-one-hand way, it is true, but it stands for it. It op- 
poses child labor. It upholds morality in business, politics, 
and everywhere else. It pleads for progress. It even goes 
so far as to rebuke some of our most distinguished de- 
fenders of privilege, such as Mr. Root or Judge Gary, 
when they utter sentiments of more than ordinarily remote 
antiquity. 

Tue New Repvus ic is surely a forward-looking sheet. 
But in order to quiet all fear on the part of its readers lest 
it be over-radical, let us remind them that to attack the 
ragged edges of a thing, whether it is economic privilege or 
slavery, is not necessarily to attack the thing itself. 

For example, if in the early ’50’s a movement had been 
started to preserve the institution of chattel slavery, the 
most effective way to have gone about it would have been 
to start a campaign with the purpose of attacking some 
of the most flagrant abuses of chattel slavery. If such a 
movement had succeeded in bringing about reforms, so 
that the slaves were better cared for and worked only in 
accordance with their strength; if corporal punishment had 
been controlled, if hours of labor had been regulated, and 
the custom of separating families and selling them down 
the river stopped, the abolition movement would have 
suffered a serious setback. In fact “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
would probably never have been written, and the effect of 
Lincoln’s debates with Douglas would have proved com- 
paratively small. With public discussion diverted from 
the fundamental injustice of slavery, which was slavery 
itself, to a humanitarian, safety-first reform movement, 
intended to improve but not abolish slavery, wild radicals, 
who still favored abolition, would have found themselves 
pocketed, and “the peculiar institution” would certainly 
have had a new lease of life. 

Tue New Repvstic is a humanitarian paper. It is 
eloquent upon the subject of present conditions. But it 
concentrates attention on symptoms and incidentals, and 
maintains silence in regard to the foundations upon which 
the whole fabric of social injustice rests. And this, after 
all, is only dragging the old red herring across the trail, 
and luring those really interested in progress away from 
the consideration of constructive remedial action. 

It is a discouraging thing (but perhaps a natural one, 
when we remember the influence of such cultivated but on 
the whole anti-social minds as those of men like ex- 
President Eliot, President Hadley and President Butler, 
who largely control the thought of our Eastern uni- 
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versities) that many of our most brilliant college gradu- 
ates do not intellectually “follow through.” In spite of 
a highly developed critical sense, they seem to have no 
taste for social analysis that reaches beyond clever academic 
controversy, or below the surface outcroppings of under- 
lying conditions. It seems as if, at the moment when these 
men arrive at a place where they are about to lean down 
and grasp the thing that is causal and underneath, an 
almost physical presence approaches from behind, drags 
them back, and shoves them along some less vital and 
more tranquil path of thought. 

Whether this drawing-back, this attitude that rarely 
goes beyond the tentative, is due to a feeling that good 
taste does not permit them to descend into the more turgid 
currents of life, or whether it is caused by the belief 
that it is useless to struggle against the established, except 
gracefully and in a calisthenic kind of way, it is hard to 
say. Perhaps it arises from the existence of a sub-conscious 
class feeling that warns them against disturbing the in- 
stitutional privileges upon which the security of their class 
depends. But whatever the cause, the effect is plain. Al- 
ways a regression takes place before the end of the trail 
is reached. 

And so it is with THe New Repvustic. It speaks of 
injustice eloquently, critically ; of economic exploitation, of 
child labor, of unemployment and of the cost of living. 
But it treats all as though they were causeless, spontaneous 
phenomena without genealogy—irreducible and not-to-be 
analyzed entities of this nation’s glorious progress toward 
the millennium. If the editors of THe New Repustic 
had been called upon to write the book of Genesis, I believe 
that the story of the creation would have begun with the 
sixth day when God saw everything he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good—except the Sherman law and the 
Democratic administration. 

Of course, if we see in child labor only the picture of 
puny children toiling at the breaker or the loom, and do 
not see the long struggle against want that culminates on 
the day the child is first led to the mine or factory gate, 
a reference to the more obvious side of child labor its 


perhaps too much. Again, if we accept at its 





enough 
face value the statement of the monopolist, to the effect 
that government regulation is the answer to the 
monopoly question and that trusts are only beneficial 
combinations formed in order to effect efficiency and econ- 
omy, it is unnecessary to go deeper. 

But when the question is reached, why the trusts were 
formed, or what is their actual effect on industry, on prices 
and on labor, or whether real regulation in the public’s 
interest is possible. THe New Repus tic instinctively 
draws back. ‘The discussion becomes purely tentative; and 
we suddenly realize we are reading about trade in China 
or the sins of Mr. Bryan in the State Department. 

So, too, with the, government ownership of railroads. 
Beyond an occasional allusion to a distant by-and-by that 
may bring government ownership within the pale of seri- 
ous consideration, we find THe New Repustic’s interest 
in this subject to be of the most illusory and academic 
description. And this is true of municipal ownership, of 
the land-tax question, and of every one of those vital and 
troublesome problems where economic privilege and 


democracy are lining up for a real and not a sham fight. 
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The test of a liberal magazine is not whether it at- 
tacks or ignores the abuses that are incidental to privilege. 
The test is whether it stands for or against privilege. And 
it gives one a dreary feeling to see THe New REpPusLic, 
this newborn champion of progressive aspirations, courting 
no greater adventure than the maintenance of neutrality on 
dangerous ground. 

But how is this consistent with the occasional appear- 
ance of socialistic doctrine in the columns of THe New 
REPUBLIC? 

Well, even Wall Street has become strangely tolerant 
of socialism: In fact, I am not at all sure that if Mr. Hil- 
quit wanted to have a socialist parade, Wall Street would 
not furnish the band. But this attitude is not by way of 
recognizing socialism’s undoubted advance. It is because 
the powers that be believe that the propaganda of social- 
ism is more remote and less dangerous than the radical 
thought that is now springing up everywhere outside of 
party lines. This thought is to-day concentrating on gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads and municipal ownership 
of public utilities. And so the more Mr. Hiiquit talks 
about the abolition of capitalism and the federalization of 
all industry, the better Wall Street likes it; for to them 
such propaganda seems merely a swamp-fire to lead the 
faithful off into the night. Or it is as if Mr. Hilquit were 
to meet Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Gary and say, “Look 
here, I do not approve of your economics. Therefore when 
we meet in heaven I will take the first opportunity to 
punch your head.” On the whole, the threat seems to 
contain a certain comfortable postponement of realization. 
But if, on the other hand, the socialists were to band with 
all who are fighting for government ownership of rail- 
roads and municipal ownership of public utilities, and 
limit their propaganda to such ominous and immediate is- 
sues, the magazines would close their pages to socialism 
with a loud bang and the newspapers would shudder at 
the mere mention of its name. 

I do not accuse THE New Repvustic of the slightest 
intention to censor its pages. ‘The censorship to which I 
refer is strictly subconscious and automatic. But what I 
do say is, that if it is to stand for common welfare as 
against concentrated wealth, and progress as against inertia, 
it must adopt a larger policy and encourage discussion of all 
things that are fundamental in American life. In fact it 
was the belief that THe New Repusiic would per- 
form this sadly neglected function of journalism which 
caused its appearance to be hailed with so much joy. In- 
deed we cannot help being worried by the thought of how 
much more satisfaction the editors might have if they 
played a little bolder hand or sailed more wickedly upon 
a wilder sea. 

“Erudition,” says Walt Whitman, “is low among the 
virtues of humanity.” And the same may be said of a 
too highly critical and cultivated taste. Still we need 
not be roughnecks or mule-skinners in order to realize 
the occasional virtue of departure from the more classic 
conceptions of life. There is a saving grace in being able, 
not prone, to employ execrably bad taste now and then, 
not only in the selection of our ideas, but in the choice 
of our cigars, our friends, and conceptions of God. For 
how, except through the rude breaking-down of taboos and 
the harsh realization that the bad proves often the good 
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and the good somehow the bad, does society move onward 
toward the millennium over the hill? 

Although it is true that THe New Repustic has been 
flirting more or less openly with radicalism, I for my part 
would like to see the affair take on a warmer hue. Even 
if the return home to sleep in the virtuous couch now 
and then became a subject of scandalized doubt, we would 
be inclined to forgive THs New Repustic on the score 
of youth. But to be chargeable with an impregnable vir- 
tue, already cast in the mould of respectable middle age, 
seems a hard fate for a magazine just starting on life’s 
journey. When, in this short span of days, will the 
“mighty, young bronze beasts” have their youth? 

But is not a man, or a magazine, or its editors, en- 
titled to peace and quiet and a little dignified yet not neces- 
sarily cloistered ease? Must there forever be continual 
war and struggle? Yes, as long as most of the world lives 
in suffering and poverty, and until a day has dawned when 
a deeper spirit of fraternity shall bring some measure of 
justice to all who are born. Of course I suppose that if 
a man wants peace and quiet, and can find it without in- 
justice to others or to himself, he is entitled to it. But 
why—when life is so short and the strength to play the 
game, as each sees it, so fleeting—why in heaven’s name 
does he want it? 

Amos PINCHOT. 

New York City, May 6, 1915. 

[To Mr. Pinchot’s misinformation about THe New 
ReEPuBLIc there is no need to make reply. Those who 
have read the paper more carefully than he has will know 
that on many specific points he has misrepresented the 
position of THe New Repustic. To more casual read- 
ers citations of chapter and verse would be a bore. The 
main argument of his letter, after all, is that the journal 
does not “follow through,” and that it does not follow 
through because of a subconscious class feeling which rises 
to the defense of privilege. 

It is difficult to discuss one’s own subconscious, or to 
know its limitations. But Mr. Pinchot is evidently a 
really free mind, and by studying him we are a little bet- 
ter able to discover what it is to have an intellect which 
“follows through” to “the thing itself.” Thus Mr. Pin- 
chot is opposed to economic exploitation ; he is for a radical 
remedy which shall end it and establish social justice. 
But when he himself starts to “follow through” he be- 
trays the fact that he sees misery as a single problem. It 
is the characteristic vice of all beginners in social service. 
He has thought so little about the problem that he im- 
agines modern wage-slavery to be like chattel slavery, an 
evil which has one legal root to be severed. It is that one 
solution which he accuses us of avoiding, that one deeply 
radical social act which is destined to free mankind. 

But what is that “thing itself” which we evade and Mr. 
Pinchot embraces? It is “government ownership of rail- 
roads and municipal ownership of public utilities.” This 
to him is the test of whether a man “stands for or against 
privilege.” In view of the fact that Prussia met this test 
a generation ago, we are really unable to take Mr. Pinchot’s 
radicalism very seriously. If government ownership is to 
be the test of “following through,” then the Czar Nicholas, 
Bismarck, Lord Kitchener and some of our own conserva- 
tive railroad presidents are the real campaigners against 
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economic exploitation. Has Mr. Pinchot read absolutely 
nothing? Is he unaware of the European landslide into 
collectivism? Has he never heard of the fact that the 
more alert radical thought of Europe and America is 
profoundly distrustful of this vast extension of govern- 
ment, unless accompanied by an equally vast increase of 
democratic control? How then in the face of it can he 
imagine that he has “followed through” the social problem, 
because he wishes to fight for public ownership? 

Has he ever asked himself what are to be the relations 
of labor to these government enterprises? Are strikes to 
be permitted? Are strikes likely to be permitted? Would 
he advise labor to surrender the right to strike in case 
the government ran the railroads? How would he fix 
railroad rates and railroad wages? Would he pay the 
present owners of the railroads the face value of the 
capitalization? Does he wish government ownership next 
winter or ten years from now? Would he prefer to buy 
the railroads now, or would he prefer to wait until regula- 
tion had gone further—and when he had got the railroads 
into the government’s hands, and United States bonds 
into the safes of the investors, how much nearer would 
he be to the ending of economic exploitation? 

These are pertinent questions to anyone honestly try- 
ing to “follow through.” Similar ones will have to be 
asked about land taxation and conservation, the handling 
of unemployment, the ending of child labor, and the thous- 
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and other questions which make up the reality behind that 
simple phrase about privilege and democracy. When, for 
example, working men in Pennsylvania vote for a tariff 
which will raise prices for other workingmen, where is 
privilege and where is democracy? When the railroad 
unions oppose government ownership and many railroad 
presidents favor it, where is the simple line-up which Mr. 
Pinchot has in mind? 

Mr. Pinchot must forgive us if we cannot imitate his 
simplicity. We are puzzled about these complex issues; 
we don’t pretend to know the answers to very many of 
them, and we have tried at all times to avoid the delusion 
which finds the answer easy because the problem itself has 
never been thoroughly understood. 

And yet we do not mean to imply for one moment the 
least complacency about THe New Repustic. In these 
seven months we have failed again and again, have blund- 
ered because of ignorance and of natural limitations. Per- 
haps time and experience will remedy some of these de- 
fects. For only better understanding can really help in 
the difficult business of doing something more with radical- 
ism than state its vaguest aspirations. Mr. Pinchot with 
fine feeling is devoted to the task of saying with no precision 
at all what he would like to see come to pass. The labor 
of finding means to his end, the task of appraising methods, 
are drudgeries which he has been able to spare himself.— 


Tue Eprrors. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To Nationalize Arms-Making 


IR: There are more important lessons to be learned 
from the tragedy of the great war than that of mili- 
tary preparedness, to which our attention is constantly and 
urgently directed. Legislation must in the future concern 
itself with a more soundly reasoned and radical program. 
Two major considerations, with which our legislators 
shall have to deal, loom from the surrounding wreck of 
civilization. The first is the question of continuing the 
race for national armament, on the value of which we have 
recently had illuminating revelation, and the second, the 
question of contraband. The futility of all schemes for 
the reduction of armament has long been discouragingly 
apparent. One hope is the suggestion to nationalize the 
manufacture of the sinews of war. Such a policy, if 
adopted, would remove production of arms, armament, 
and ammunition from the realm of individual greed, which 
has so long been a menace to international tranquillity. It 
would be the first step toward the goal of ultimate dis- 
armament in that it would place direct and complete con- 
trol of the industry in the hands of the people’s represen- 
tatives, to be used for the people’s welfare, and to be 
abandoned when it shall have become the part of wisdom, 
without loss to individuals. 
The problem of contraband would be largely solved 
by the nationalization of the manufacture of arms and am- 
munition. The nation is never a vendor for profit. It 


would consequently not sell these things to foreign bel- 
ligerents, and the question of the sale of them, now waged 
so bitterly, would be promptly and permanently answered. 
Arms and ammunition, it is to be remembered, constitute 
the major percentage of what is known as absolute con- 


traband. ‘The suggestion, already made in print, that 
Congress prohibit the shipment of contraband on pas- 
senger-carrying vessels is excellent. Why not go one step 
farther and prohibit entirely the exportation of absolute 
contraband to foreign belligerents during the period of 
hostilities? The temporary loss in trade to us would be 
more than compensated by the saving in confiscated car- 
goes, in human lives, and in international complications. 
Such legislation would be, on our part, a withering con- 
demnation of war. It would minimize the advantages to 
a belligerent of a superior fleet, and so make for the 
freedom of the sea and for emancipation from the insane 
race for naval armament. It would, in many cases, make a 
resort to war impossible. And finally, it would completely 
remove the possibility of such an incident as the torpedoing 
of the Gulflight, and make forever impossible the un- 
blushing defense, on grounds of the presence of contraband, 
of such an heinous crime as the sinking of the Lusitania. 
Brent D. ALLINSON. 
Chicago, III. 


Friendly Correction 


IR: In your issue of May eighth I note the statement 
that in testifying before the Industrial Commission 
Mr. Lincoln stated that the dividends of the Pullman Com- 
pany last year were $161,000,000. The evident purpose 
of this statement was to emphasize in the public mind the 
amount of the company’s earnings. If this is so it is 
quite misleading. 
The dividends paid last year, as shown by the state- 
ment issued by the company, were $9,599,564, and not 
$161,000,000. Mr. Lincoln stated in his testimony that 
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the total amount of dividends paid since 1867, a period 
of forty-eight years, was $161,000,000; not that the pay- 
ments for last year were that amount. 

No doubt the inaccuracy of your statement was in- 
advertent, but on account of the confidence your readers 
have in the accuracy of your facts as well as the correct- 
ness of your opinions, I have thought you might desire to 
correct an error so obvious, and, in controversy, so im- 


portant. 
Francis W. LANE. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Pink Thought and Yellow 


IR: Mr. Chesterton meant to say, says one of his de- 

fenders, that it was just as absurd for thought to be 
called modern as for it to be called pink. And this seems 
to the defender so indisputably absurd that the contro- 
versy is settled. It is a habit of the modernist reactionary 
to consider a controversy settled at the point where it 
has actually begun. For my part, I take great pleasure 
in the suggestion, pink thoughts: they are the kind, I have 
no doubt, that you hear expressed at pink teas—suffused 
with the tepidly illusive color of life. And this taste 
is not especially queer: to speak of the blue thoughts of 
the disappointed lover, of the white thoughts of his be- 
loved, or of the black thoughts of the villain (who is 
naturally present) does not violate the most delicate rhet- 
orician’s sense of decency. There is no reason, indeed, 
why other hues of the spectrum should not be used more 
adequately to describe our varying shades and colors of 
thought. When reading The New Witness I am op- 
pressed by a painful, lurid feeling of yellow, which the 
Chestertons would proclaim as the rising fires of Dawn, 
but which seem to me more like the dying fires of Hell. 

Lewis C. Mumrorp. 
New York City. 


The Zionist Ideal 


IR: Your reviewer of Israel Cohen’s “Jewish Life in 
Modern Times” fears that the sad picture of the dis- 
integration of Judaism as portrayed in that book is some- 
what overdrawn. As a subordinate of the Actions Com- 
mittee of the international Zionist movement Mr. Cohen 
was, up to the outbreak of the war, in a position to keep 
in close touch with all sorts and conditions of Jews the 
world over, while his orderly and skilful handling of 
various statistics in the book itself proves his competency 
for the rather arduous task he had set before himself. 
There may be an emphasized predilection for the Zionist 
ideal as the only cohesive force in modern Jewry—that 
is natural from a man who has been an active propagandist 
himself. 

The power of racial affiliation and loyalty as a cen- 
tripetal force in distinction to the very disrupting power 
of agnosticism in matters religious, had no better instance 
than the case of an American poet of a past generation, 
Emma Lazarus. In her early years she had written on 
themes very remote from actual life: love, beauty, mediaeval 
legends and the like. Her soul went through its baptism 
of fire when the Jews of Russia began to flock to America 
in the early ’eighties, goaded on by the infamous May 
Laws of that time. “The Songs of a Semite” published 
a few years later presented her outraged feelings to the 
world—the “Banner of the Jew” was her rallying cry to 
all Jewry, whereas “The Dance to Death,” reminding one 
of Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta” in its horror, symbolized 
the eterna] ;hatred meted out to an eternal race. 
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And yet, when this new champion of her oppressed 
people was on her death-bed, at a time when many 
agnostics and atheists unhesitatingly seek the little com- 
fort they can from religious ministration, she sought the 
help and guidance of one who had seceded from her own 
religious fold and had set up a new faith—Dr. Felix 
Adler, the leader of the Ethical Culture movement in 
America. 

In this notable instance the firm belief in the old re- 
ligious practices had beer. completely surrendered, but the 
racial ties were tenaciously held to with “hoops of steel.” 

Herman B. TANNER. 


New York City. 


Reply to a Review 


IR: Mr. Bourne’s criticism in your Spring Literary 

Review of my book “Problems of Community Life” 
seems to me to exhibit a fault that is characteristic of 
many reviewers. The sole intent of the book is to analyze 
the issues with which, in industrial communities, economic 
classes, “wills to power” and “publics” (whose existence 
Mr. Bourne denies) concern or should concern them- 
selves. He does not attempt to show whether this analy- 
sis is well done, but attacks it for not being something en- 
tirely different—for not showing, for instance, “just what 
dynamic force is to be relied upon to carry through this 
exhaustive program of reconstruction.” He even goes so 
far as to hint that because the political or economic class- 
struggle is not stressed throughout, the author must there- 
fore be unaware that any such struggle is going on! He 
quarrels particularly with the assumption of a “public” 
or of a public point of view, which is the one pertinent 
criticism in the review. It should suffice to point out, in 
reply to that, that roughly one-half of the community 
problems the people are called upon to deal with are 
questions wherein conflicting class interests do not enter 
at all, or, if they do, play only a minor part; and that the 
community has an interest in those questions that are 
dominated by class interests. 

For the rest, the method followed by Mr. Bourne is an 
easy but an indolent one. It is to find out what the book is 
not nor purports to be, and then to attack it for not being 
that, with the result that people are misled as to the mer- 
its of that something which it really is. 

Sesa ELpRIDGE. 


New York City. 
Defending Ellen Key 


IR: I cannot understand how Miss Rebecca West’s 
article on Ellen Key was found acceptable, unless per- 
haps Mr. Hackett was too busy to read it. Certainly 
if he had, one feels that Miss West would never have 
had the temerity or the inclination to publish it and 
thereby expose such intellectual and spiritual limitations. 
Although each point in the indictment formulated by Miss 
West can be convincingly replied to, one only needs to 
call attention to the spirit of the article to realize the 
limitations of its author as a critic of Ellen Key. In 
reading it one felt that Miss West was writing in a mood 
of irritation perhaps caused by her inability to compre- 
hend or to sympathize with the thoughts of Ellen Key. 
One hopes that Miss West will not have to. live very long 
to regret not only the spirit of her article but the sub- 
stance of her attack on Ellen Key—who is not only one 
of the ablest but also one of the noblest of living women. 
Rosert ANDERSON Pope. 


New York City. 
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Books and Things 


A* old friend, so old that most of the persons he loved 
best are dead, said to me the other day: “One of 
my tests for people is what they write or say when some- 
body I care about has died. Perhaps I’ve been unlucky, 
though I don’t think I have, but I’m always surprised, 
just as if I’ve never noticed it before, to see how few of 
my friends acquit themselves even decently at such times. 
So many worthy and kindly persons are formal and stiff 
and apparently numb. So many sincere persons sound in- 
sincere and rhetorical. So few write and speak with sim- 
plicity and feeling. I value these last, let me tell you. 
There’s one man, very hard up he is, who wrote me such 
a letter when Dick was killed that I’ve left him quite a 
bit of money, and all because of that letter.” 


Before long we shall once more be showing as a nation 
the same incapacity which this old man noticed in his 
friends. Every Memorial Day bids us remember a cause 
for which so many deaths were not too high a price. Every 
Memorial Day brings us into the presence of death, if we 
care to be brought there. And on every Memorial Day 
the speeches and addresses, with few exceptions, are poor 
in thought, poor in feeling, poor in words, rich in nothing 
but good intentions. We may sit still and regret this in- 
capacity, if we choose, or resent it. But a better use of the 
day is to recall some of the finest sayings to which our 
Civil War has inspired a few Americans. “There is 
something highly paradoxical,” says William James, “in 
the modern man’s relation to war. Ask all our millions, 
north and south, whether they would vote now (were 
such a thing possible) to have our war for the Union ex- 
punged from history, and the record of a peaceful transi- 
tion to the present time substituted for that of its marches 
and battles, and probably hardly a handful of eccentrics 
would say yes. Those ancestors, those efforts, those mem- 
ories and legends, are the most ideal part of what we now 
own together, a sacred spiritual possession worth more 
than all the blood poured out. Yet ask those same people 
whether they would be willing in cold blood to start an- 
other civil war now to gain another similar possession, and 
not one man or woman would vote for the proposition. In 
modern eyes, precious though wars may be, they must not 
be waged solely for the sake of the ideal harvest.” These 
words force even one of the “handful of eccentrics” to 
consider war more curiously than before. 


Among Memorial Day addresses the one I like best, 
and expect to like best always, is more than thirty years 
old. It was made at Keene, New Hampshire, in 1884. In 
answer to “the indifferent inquirer who asks why Mem- 
orial Day is still kept up” the speaker said: “It embodies 
in the most impressive form our belief that to act with en- 
thusiasm and faith is the condition of acting greatly. To 
fight out a war you must believe something and want some- 
thing with all your might . . . When it was felt so 
deeply as it was on both sides that a man ought to take 
part in the war unless some conscientious scruple or strong 
practical reason made it impossible, was that feeling simply 
the requirement of a local majority that their neighbors 
should agree with them? I think not: I think the feel- 


ing was right—in the South as in the North. I think that, 
as life is action and passion, it is required of a man that 
he should share the passion and action of his time at peril 
of being judged not to have lived.” Later in the same ad- 
dress the speaker said: 


“Feeling begets feeling, and great 
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feeling begets great feeling. We can hardly share the 
emotions which make this day to us the most sacred day 
of the year, and embody them in ceremonial pomp, with- 
out in some degree imparting them to those who come after 
us.” 

People who take an interest in American letters, and 
whose interest heats them to the reading-point, have al- 
ready recognized this speaker as Mr. Justice Holmes, of 
whom the whole address is characteristic. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the passage in which he remembers a young com- 
rade killed in the Wilderness: “I observed him in every 
kind of duty, and never in all the time that I knew him did 
{ see him fail to choose that alternative of conduct which 
He was indeed a Puri- 


” 


was most disagreeable to himself. 
tan in all his virtues, without the Puritan austerity . 
Of Mr. Justice Holmes himself, who writes, in the Illinois 


Law Review for this May, that “to have doubted one’s own 
first principles is the mark of a civilized man,” one might 
say that he is a Puritan whom doubt has civilized with- 
out weakening his Puritan strength. You do not resent 


the Puritan virtues when he praises them. He tempts you 
to be tolerant, for the moment, of those men and women 
who always choose that alternative of conduct which is 
most disagreeable to themselves; tempts you to forget 
how often this choice is petrified into a rule; how they 
undervalue, as a guide to conduct, insight into the de- 
tails of special cases; how often they make the disagree- 
ableness of conduct both the sole test of its worth and 
also an excuse for shirking the labor of thought. 


He must indeed be a civilized and persuasive Puritan 
who can make one forget all this. Not until later, when 
I have got out from under his influence, do I remember 
certain egotists of my acquaintance, persons who always 
thought they chose the disagreeable, who looked upon the 
universe as a fire which existed to temper and purify their 
characters, and who ended by not caring how many other 
people’s characters were used as fuel. But Mr. Justice 
Holmes’s persuasiveness has its effect as often as I expose 
myself to it. “As I wrote many years ago’’—so he says 
in the Jilinois Law Review article, alive with curious 
thought—“the mode in which the inevitable comes to 
pass is through effort.”” Unless you can taste the antique 
virtue of that saying you would do well to consider 
whether you are not paying a good deal for your convic- 
tion that the worth of effort, like the moral worth of dis- 
agreeableness, has been overrated. Such a saying may 
set you to thinking out that critique of effort which so 
few of us do think out. In my own case the time for 
such thinking has passed, I know. My mind wanders 
from admiration of Mr. Justice Holmes’s saying to pleas- 
ure in something I once heard in talk: “After all, effort 
isn’t the only test everywhere. The good digestion is 
the digestion that digests easily, not the one that tries 
hard.” 


What is the secret of Mr. Justice Holmes’s persuasive- 
ness? Perhaps it is the reality of his faiths and admira- 
tions, of his loyalties and of his critical thought. Few 
Americans capable of sending their minds on such long 
voyages have used their minds so continuously on concrete 
difficult tasks. He has made his mind, in those hours when 
he could do what he would with it, a field of battle be- 
tween ideals and doubts, and the understanding of the 
other gained by each combatant has tempered his wisdom, 


the result of that conflict. 
P. L. 
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Our Neighbors’ Ways 


South of Panama, by Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: The Century Co. $2.00 net. 


HIS entertaining volume does not make a complete 

survey of South America. Professor Ross went down 
the west coast, taking in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Bolivia. He then traversed Chile and Argentina. His 
return journey carried him up the east coast, but probably 
he had not the time at his disposal to cover Brazil. At any 
rate, the B is left out of Professor Ross’s ABC, and in ad- 
dition there is no word of Uruguay, Paraguay, Guiana or 
Venezuela. 

For what it is, however, and so far as it goes, this is a 
capital piece of work. It does not pretend to be an au- 
thoritative contribution to sociology. It is the work of a 
sociologist on vacation, and its aim, first of all, is to give 
the person who knows practically nothing about South 
America a lively impression of each country’s idiosyncrasy, 
and then to interpret in terms of our own social ideology 
each country’s character and institutions. It is, in short, 
a very skilful bird’s-eye view of the body and spirit of 
South America. It differs from the ordinary book of 
travel in many particulars. It eliminates almost entirely 
the private personal experience. But because Professor 
Ross is a man of ardent temperament, of strong convictions 
and energetic preferences, he manages to get each country 
into sociological perspective in a vigorous and dramatic 
manner. Even when he embarks in the second half on 
the morals, character, education, religion, politics, govern- 
ment, class and sex morality of South America, taking in 
cross-sections the countries he had previously taken as they 
came, he succeeds in generalizing with a maximum of ef- 
fectiveness. That this effectiveness is often journalistic 
is true, but even when the offering is glorified gossip it 
is a kind of gossip which helps decidedly in making South 
America intelligible. 

In his travel narrative Professor Ross is best and safest. 
He has an eye for the significant and picturesque, and a 
few pages enable him to give striking character to countries 
like Ecuador and Colombia. To convey that the mer- 
chants of Guayaquil are short-sighted he reports them as 
tolerating yellow fever and bubonic plague, lest sanitation 
bring in the gringo to wrest away business. To convey 
that the Indian of Ecuador resembles closely a passive 
beast of burden, he defines the dull gaze of the Indian 
woman, so different from the sidelong, challenging glance 
of the lowland negress, and he describes “a file of bare- 
foot women bent under loads of earth or bricks, escorted 
by a man with a whip!” He sees Cali, the hill town in 
Colombia, as “a pretty girl—considerably tanned—seated 
on a bank and paddling her feet in a brook.” He does not 
tritely state that Ecuador could feed fifty millions instead 
of less than two. He speaks of the ports as “spigots spout- 
ing natural products from an inexhaustible back country.” 

Peru attracted Professor Ross more than any other 
country. “Were I to be exiled, and confined for the rest 
of my life to one country, I should choose Peru. Here is 
every altitude, every climate, every scene. Coastal Peru 
is an Egypt, central Peru a Tibet, eastern Peru a Congo 
country. The lifeless desert and the teeming jungle, the 
hottest lowlands and the bleakest highlands, heaven-pierc- 
ing peaks and rivers raving through cafions—all are of 
Peru. Here one meets with the highest tillage, the highest 
mines, the highest steamboat navigation. The crassest 
heathenism flourishes two days in the saddle from noble 
cathedrals, and the bustling ports are counterpoised by 
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secluded inland towns where the Past lies miraculously 
preserved like the mummy of the saint in a crypt. In the 
year 2000, when the Tyrol and the Abruzzi, Dalmatia 
and Carinthia, have lost their Old-World character, travel- 
ers may be seeking the towns hidden away in the Andes— 
Cajamarca, Huancavelica, Andahuaylas, and Ayacucho— 
for rare bits of lustrous medieval life untarnished by the 
breath of modernism.” 

This is stimulating, and a great deal of the book has 
the same bright and breezy air. The brightness and breezi- 
ness can, however, have a different effect—as when marvel- 
ous Cuzco is mentioned: “A Cook who should organize a 
good tourist service, make known the wonders of the re- 
gion, and turn in this direction a stream of appreciative 
travelers, would make his fortune, while at the same 
time giving encouragement to American archaeology.” Why 
help Cook to invade another innocent land? But Pro- 
fessor Ross has blind spots. 

When he comes to give his estimate of the various 
republics Professor Ross is resolutely candid. “My first ob- 
ligation,” he says in his preface, “is not to National Policy 
but to Truth.” In view of the traditional desire of “pub- 
licists” to propitiate South America, this bluntness is de- 
cidedly valuable. The first essential that he notes in his 
general estimate is the “momentous basic fact” that “from 
the Rio Grande down the West Coast to Cape Horn, free 
agricultural labor as we know it does not exist. In gen- 
eral, the laborers on the estates are at various stages of 
mitigation of the once universal slavery into which the 
native populations were crushed by the iron heel of the 
conquistador.” And he adds: “Broadly speaking, light and 
freedom wax as you go south from Panama. Ecuador is 
less medieval than Colombia, Peru than Ecuador, Chile 
than Peru.” 

“The masterful whites,” he puts it in his preface, “sim- 
ply climbed upon the backs of the natives and exploited 
them. Thus pride, contempt for labor, caste, social parasit- 
ism, and authoritativeness in Church and State fastened 
upon South American society and characterize it still. It 
will be yet long ere it is transformed by such modern forces 
as Industry, Democracy and Science.” 

In Argentina, however, the spirit is different. “The 
forces contending for the soul of the Argentine people 
are the same that we know so well—democracy and 
plutocracy.” He expands: “Its policy of lay education, 
its democratic school system, its education of girls, its 
normal schools, its reliance upon the woman elementary 
teacher, its cultivation of athletic sports, its boy scouts, its 
public libraries, its bacteriological laboratories, its experi- 
ment stations, its boards of health, its National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which spends half as much as the 
United States Department of Agriculture—all these in- 
novations witness to the willingness of Argentina to risk 
change of soul.” And he concludes: “The Argentines 
are the one South American people likely to have enough 
in common with us to found a genuine friendship on.” 

The large Germanic element in Chile is admired by 
Professor Ross, but the native Chileans are deprecated. 
They “have the pride of the Spaniard and the laziness of 
the Araucanian.” It is in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, how- 
ever, that the young man “won’t stick to anything diffi- 
cult;” and the Colombians—the Americans look on them 
as children. At times Professor Ross seems far too prone, 
stupidly prone, to accept such estimates, and to believe that 
many despicable traits are inherent in South Americans, 
but he finally concludes that “the environment school is 
nearer right. Heredity is a cheap offhand explanation.” 
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He even urges that climate, race and history should be 
considered in judging the bugbear Catholic Church. 
“South of Panama” is essentially a book of popularized 
knowledge and interpretation. But as such it gives one 
an admirable introduction to South America. It has 
eighty photographs. F. H. 


Ibsen’s Brand vs. Shaw’s 


Brand, a Dramatic Poem, by Henrik Ibsen, translated 
by F. E. Garrett. Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. Cloth, 35 cents; Library Edition, 50 
cents; Leather, 75 cents. 


EFORE re-reading “Brand,” of which the late Ed- 
mund Garrett’s colored and energetic verse trans- 
lation has just been republished in Everyman’s Library, 
I did my best to remember the poem. I could not remem- 
ber it. Just as one’s memory of some steep valley visited 
years ago is often effaced by a memory of colorless photo- 
graphs of the valley seen more recently, so Bernard Shaw’s 
exposition in “The Quintessence of Ibsenism” had substi- 
tuted itself for my memory of Ibsen’s “Brand.” 

Mr. Shaw’s exposition of the Ibsenism in “Brand’’ is 
one of the most original parts of one of his most original 
books. In the summer of 1890 circumstances forced him 
“to make up his mind definitely as to what Ibsen’s plays 
meant.” From the first or 1891 edition of the “Quin- 
tessence” we learn that in a typical Ibsen play the “vil- 
lain” is an idealist, that “Brand the priest is an idealist 
of heroic earnestness, strength and courage,” that “Brand, 
aspiring from height to height of devotion to his ideal, 
plunges from depth to depth of murderous cruelty,” that 
“Brand dies a saint, having caused more intense suffering 
by his saintliness than the most talented sinner could pos- 
sibly have done with twice his opportunities.” “Brand” 
was published in 1866, “Peer Gynt” in 1867. “Had Ibsen 
died in 1867,” says Mr. Shaw, “he, like many another 
great poet, would have gone to his grave without having 
ever rationally understood his own meaning. Nay, if in 
that year an intellectual expert—a commentator, as we 
call him— had gone to Ibsen and offered him the explan- 
ation of ‘Brand’ which he must have arrived at before 
he constructed ‘Ghosts’ and “The Wild Duck,’ he would 
perhaps have repudiated it with as much disgust as a 
maiden would feel if any one were brutal enough to give 
her the physiological rationale of her dreams of meeting 
a fairy prince.” 

Thus it is evident that Mr. Shaw’s exposition of “Brand” 
is deliberately unlike any exposition which Ibsen might con- 
ceivably have offered during or soon after the composition 
of the poem. Mr. Shaw purposely left out a great deal. 
How much he left out is apparent to anybody who takes 
this opportunity of reading “Brand” in Garrett’s trans- 
lation. He has left out everything which differentiates an 
Ibsen poem written in 1865 from an Ibsen prose play 
written in 1884. What he says about the results of 
Brand’s conduct is literally accurate. But the poem con- 
sists not only of Brand’s conduct but of Ibsen’s attitude 
toward Brand. 

The impression left by the poem on most readers is no- 
where near so clear and simple as the impression it left on 
Mr. Shaw. Had Ibsen treated the same subject twenty 
years later he would very likely have treated it in prose 
and ironically. In the poem as it stands there is plenty of 
irony, but most of this irony is found in the presentation 
of minor characters, notably the Sheriff and the Dean, 
who exist to emphasize not the ruin achieved by Brand’s 
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ferocious idealism but the high ice-gorge beauty of that 
ferocity. To Ibsen in 1865 Brand was a picture of 
strength. To Mr. Shaw in 1891 and also in 1913, when 
an enlarged edition of the “Quintessence” was published, 
Brand is a picture of ruin. To most of us he is a picture 
of strength among the ruins, painted by a poet who did 
not see the ugliness of ruin and who did see the beauty of 
strength. The poem is an exaltation of will and of 
Brand’s pitiless devotion to his “all or nothing” faith. 
While reading I feel not only the hideousness of Brand’s 
conduct as estimated by its effects, but also the courage 
which kept him so long on the wing. As I read I feel 
that courage is a good-in-itself, that to estimate such a 
blue-steel will as Brand’s solely by its results in happiness 
or unhappiness is to leave out too much. In such a will as 
Brand’s there is something which makes attempts to value 
it in terms of happiness everlastingly irrelevant. The 
ruinous flawless will may have a beauty of its own—a 
beauty of energy, a beauty of relentlessness. Even its blind- 
ness may have beauty. 

Bernard Shaw’s exposition—written when he was 
thirty-five—of Brand—written when Ibsen was _thirty- 
seven—is a judgment passed by age upon youth, a judg- 
ment which a man of prose, with a blue-print of life in 
his hands, passes upon a poet who is living. 

Now, especially, when the war has opened many of our 
closed windows, do we see in “Brand” those things which 
Mr. Shaw has done his lucid and emphatic utmost to keep 
us from seeing. “Brand” is best understood in wartime 
because it was written when Ibsen was possessed and tor- 
tured and haunted by Norway’s failure to help Denmark 
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resist the Prussian attack. That national remorse which 
his country did not feel was felt with intensity by Ibsen. 
The idealism in whose name Brand ruined so many lives 
was in 1865 Ibsen’s own. He said himself that in “Brand” 
a Norwegian ideal figure sat in judgment upon Norwegian 
sloth, “I know,” he wrote from Rome in December, 
1865, soon after he had finished the poem, “of mothers 
away up in Piedmont, women of Genoa, Novara, Alessan- 
dria, who took their boys of fourteen from school to send 
them with Garibaldi on his daring expedition to Palermo; 
and remember, it was not a case of saving their country 
then but of realising an idea.” In March, 1866, his state 
of mind had not altered: ‘What has occurred in the last 
two or three years in our country—or rather what has 
not occurred—-sufficiently demonstrates the fact that there 
is no more connection between the Norwegians of to-day 
and those of the great days of old than there is between the 
Greek pirates of modern times and those ancients who had 
courage and faith and strength of will, and therefore the 
gods also, on their side.” And in March, 1870: “The 
demand ‘all or nothing’ is made in all relations of life— 
in love, in art, etc. Brand is myself in my best moments.” 

In the 1913 edition of the “Quintessence” Mr. Shaw 
says it is in “Brand” that Ibsen “definitely, if not yet 
quite consciously, takes the field against idealism and, like 
another Luther, nails his thesis to the door of the Temple 
of Morality.” Four and a half years after finishing 
“Brand” we find Ibsen regarding it as the opposite of an 
attack upon idealism. So far as I know there is no evi- 
dence that he ever became “quite conscious” that in 1865 
he had attacked idealism without knowing what he was 
about. “Brand” is as damaging to idealism, in Mr. Shaw’s 
sense of the word, as he says it is; but the damage is done 
in spite of the passionate convictions that were Ibsen’s 
when he wrote it. Imagine “The Wild Duck” written 
in verse that echoed the noise of avalanches falling fjord- 
wards. Imagine the harm done by Gregers Werle recorded 
by a poet who regarded Gregers as “myself in my best 
moments,” as a man of courage and crystal will. The im- 
pression such a poem would make would be no stranger, 
no more contradictory, than the impression left by “Brand.” 


P. L. 


Reservations to “Twilight Sleep” 


Painless Childbirth, by Margaret Tracy and Mary Boyd. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Company. $1.50 net. 


HE condition called “twilight sleep” is produced by 
the hypodermic injection of two drugs, morphine and 
scopolamin, a member of the belladonna group. In “Pain- 
less Childbirth” Margaret Tracy and Mary Boyd describe 
the method of administering these drugs, the procedure and 
the results. They have hurt their book by seeming to imply 
that labor pains are responsible for all the complications 
which occur in pregnancy, labor and subsequent convales- 
cence. They have hurt their book by writing here and there 
as if they believed that reluctance to accept without further 
examination all the claims made for “twilight sleep” is al- 
ways due to callousness in the sceptical obstetrician. To 
physicians who report fatalities or other bad results their 
answer is always the same—faulty technique. 

The most eminent obstetricians in the United States 
have not yet given their approval to “twilight sleep.” This 
fact may be explained, by those who like such easy expla- 
nations, by calling these men routine and callous opponents 
of change. It may also be explained by summarizing the 
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results of the new method as observed thus far in this coun- 
try. 

“Twilight sleep” is in many instances successful. It is not 
the peaceful dream-state that the authors of this book would 
have us believe. It increases the risk to the mother. The 
increase in risk to the child is slightly greater. In about 
seventy per cent of the cases selected it has been successful. 
Some women have such a peculiar susceptibility to the two 
drugs that their use is unsafe. Other women are so refrac- 
tory to their action that the desired state is not brought 
about by even the largest therapeutic doses. 

Injections are not given until the labor pains are well 
established. Gauss, one of the most successful believers in 
“twilight sleep,” does not inject until the pains endure from 
one-half to one minute and are coming at regular intervals 
of four or five minutes. Part of the labor, in other words, 
is felt. It is also remembered. Then there follows not an 
ideal dream-state but a state of intoxication by belladonna. 
The patient, with flushed face and dilated pupils, twitches 
the bedclothes, begs for water, asks the doctor for relief 
from pain. There is marked unrest and occasionally de- 
lirium. In this state, when the method is successful, the 
child is born without the mother’s remembering the de- 
livery. 

Many of the babies are born in a condition of oligopnoea, 
which means suspended respiration. In most instances they 
recover, with or without the doctor’s help in producing res- 
piration. In a few cases they are born deeply asphyxtic and 
do not breathe again. 

The method is applicable to many women but not to all. 
Before a physician applies it he should explain the risks to 
the patient and her husband. The best conditions are ob- 
tained with difficulty except in the best-appointed hospitals. 
To attempt the treatment at home is dangerous unless one 
can have all the trained assistants necessary. Sometimes 
three or four are required. The authors of this book are 
right in urging women to consult not the general practi- 
tioner but the trained specialist, and to go to the best hos- 
pital they can find. 

Their book puts as forcibly as they know how the ad- 
vantages of the scopolamin semi-narcosis. It rather mini- 
mizes the difficulties and disadvantages. 


M. D. 
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*“A work which should influence powerfully the 
thought of the times’’ 





The Riverside History of the United States | 


1. BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 3. EXPANSION AND CONFLICT. By William 
By Carl Becker, of the University of Kansas. E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago. 


2. UNION AND DEMOCRACY. ByAllen John- 4. THE NEW NATION. By F. L. Paxson, of the 
son, of Yale. University of Wisconsin. 


A new history of our country—new in method, new in spirit and new in form—by four dif- 
ferent historians, each of whom is a specialist in the field he covers. 

To be of value, a new history of our country must offer fresh material and fresh interpreta- 
tions of the old material. Within the last few years many notable historical documents have been 
published that give new meaning to our history and compel important modifications in the accepted 
theories of our development. This material has been utilized for the first time in the Riverside 
History of the United States, and by its light our whole national life has been freshly interpreted. 
The result in many cases is a complete revaluation of epochs and events. 

The volumes are printed from large type on thin opaque paper, and are handsomely bound in 
flexible leather. They are easy to read, comfortable to hold, and handsome on the library shelves. 
Complete in four volumes; flexible leather; the set, $6.00 net. Separate volumes, $1.75. 
These volumes are also available in a Students’ Edition. Cloth Binding. Prices furnished on request. 
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Edited by CLARK S. NORTHUP By ALLEN UPWARD 
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RALPH WALDO’ EMERSON canst lggatocsert 

By OSCAR W. FIRKINS ernard Shaw is cast into a two-hundred-year trance 
from which he awakes to find a world administered entire 
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Based on Emerson’s recently published journals, this 
new biography throws a flood of new light on his life and 
writings and is as readable as it is fresh and authoritative. 


on Shavian principles. The book, which is written in 
dialogue form, is not only uproariously funny but is the 
keenest criticism of the Shavian cult that has so far been 


7: 75 
$1.75 net. | written. $1.25 net. (Ready early in June.) 


WHITHER ? LOVE IN DANGER 
This eloquent essay answers the question that the war By MRS. HAVELOCK ELLIS 

has inspired so many thoughtful men and women to ask, Three short plays of unusual literary merit, each of 

whether the unexampled progress of the modern world | which deals with a problem of married life. 75 cents net. 


is progress in the right direction. 50 cents net. | THE BREATH OF LIFE 
By JOHN BURROUGHS 
THE ROAD TOWARD PEACE 


This new volume presents Mr. Burroughs’ ripest thought 

By CHARLES W. ELIOT on many important problems of evolution and human life. 

’ “The first really complete presentation, in frank terms, | No one can read the book without enlarging his view of 
of the propaganda of universal peace.”—N. Y. World. 


life and quickening his interest in the world in which we 
Cloth, $1.00 net, paper, 50 cents net. | live. $1.15 net. 
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Ready in June 


The Diplomacy of the War of 1914 


i 
ti THE BEGINNINGS OF THE WAR 
| By ELLERY C. STOWELL 


This, the first of three volumes that will cover the entire diplomatic history of the war, will 
take its place as a work of permanent value. For the first time, all documents relating to the out- 
1 break of the war have been analyzed and rearranged in one chronological narrative, making a 
ey complete and understandable, day-by-day account of the momentous negotiations preceding the 

outbreak of hostilities. The book contains, furthermore, a remarkably lucid study of the rela- 
| tions of the European States, and of the problems involved in the outbreak of hostilities. In 
: short it covers the entire ground in a fresh, accurate, impartial, and intensely interesting way, 
i and by means of the unique arrangement, and masterly analysis of the material it makes the 
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4 whole tangled web of diplomacy clear and understandable. $5.00 net. 
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